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“All that rings true, all that commands 
reverence, and all that makes for right; 
all that is pure, all that is lovely, all that is 
gracious in the telling; virtue and merit, 
wherever virtue and merit are found—tet 
this be the argument of your thoughts” 
(St. Paul in his letter to the Philippians, 
Chapter 4). 


This is the argument of THE CATHOLIC 
DIGEST. Its contents, therefore, may 
come from any source, magazine, book, 
newspaper, syndicate, of whatever lan- 
guage, of any writer. Of course, this does 
not mean approval of the “entire source” 
but only of what is published. 
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By Kay Sullivan 


Two Boys, Two Different Dreams 


A pair of young movie heroes have opposite goals but identical pluck 


Marcos, wide-eyed six-year-old hero 
of the Spanish-made film, The Great 
Day, wants only one thing in life: a 
white suit for his First Communion 
day. 

Huckleberry Finn, that intrepid ad- 
olescent whose adventures as related by 
Mark Twain are now committed to 


Marcos 


left tells his best friend 


Cinemascope, has no interest in 
clothes. What he wishes is freedom 
and the comfortable privilege of going 
without shoes, a squeaking, pinching 
badge of civilization that everyone 
keeps forcing on him. 

Both boys encounter a series of set- 
backs and disappointments before real- 


post 


about a secret wish: a white suit. 


Huck Finn reveals to friend Jim inner yearning to captain a riverboat. 


«~ # 








izing their dreams but they fortunate- 
ly share a common virtue: a never-say- 
die pluck that enables them to keep on 
in the face of adversity. 

The Great Day, released in this 
country by Ellis Films, was done by 
Spain’s prize-winning writer- director 
team, Vicente Escriva and Rafael Gil. 
It is based on a true story of a French 
boy who also longed for a white suit to 
wear on his First Communion day. 
While working at hard labor to earn 
money to buy the suit, he was seriously 
hurt. When Paris newspapers printed 
the story, sympathetic readers show- 
ered him with money and white suits. 

The Great Day has flaws—the slim 
story has been stretched too far; the 
dialogue is often ridiculously stilted; 
and the dubbing job is a shock to the 
ears—everyone speaks with broad Eng- 
lish accents. But it has memorable sin- 
cerity and charm, and little iguelito 
Gil is the kind of wistful child star 
Hollywood hasn’t had since Jackie 
Coogan days. 

Thirteen-year-old Eddie Hodges, 
picked from 500 candidates for the 
role, gives a bouncy, cheerful portrayal 
of Huck Finn in The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, a Samuel Gold- 
wyn, Jr., production for Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. But it is Archie Moore, 
world light-heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion in the role of Jim, the runaway 
slave, who steals the film. His first act- 
ing assignment will certainly not be his 
last. In perfect control of his character- 
ization at all times, he brings tears to 
the eyes in more than one scene. 

Mark Twain fans will appreciate the 
splendid casting which includes such 
stage and screen personalities as Tony 
Randall, Patty McCormack, Andy De- 


vine, Buster Keaton, Finlay Currie. 


Theater cee 


Susan Watson and Michael J. Pol- 
lard, above, are two of a swooning 
covey of immensely likeable teen-agers 
in Broadway’s newest musical hit, Bye 
Bye Birdie. The plot revolves around 
farewells for their army-bound idol, 
rock-’n’-roller Conrad Birdie. Keeping 
the ceremonies on a constantly hilari- 
ous plane are Birdie’s manager, collap- 
sible-jointed Dick Van Dy ke, his sec- 
retary, talented Chita Rivera, and Kay 
Medford, whose takeoff on a doting 
mother is bitterly funny. 

Written by Michael Stewart, with 
music and lyrics by Charles Strouse 
and Lee Adams, Birdie is fresh as 
paint; its direction and choreography 


by Gower Champion, brilliant. 
(Continued on page 7) 





WHAT’S NEW AND BETTER 


Hand-painted 
Four Seasons trivet 
with distinctive Ori- 
ental matte black 
wrought-iron frame 
can be used for table 
or wall. Flower mo- 
tifs include plum 
blossom, Spring; lo- 
tus, Summer; chrys- 
anthemum, Fall; 
bamboo, Winter. 
9%” by 5%”, $1.95 
each or $7.50 for the 
full set of 4, post- 
paid. Write to Dept. 
CD, Dan Sing Fan 

Gift Shop, Ogunquit, Maine. 


Porcelain, long thought of in terms 
of kitchen utensils, has come into its 
own. At a display in the National De- 
sign Center, New York City, a pano- 


rama of porcelain enamel demonstrates 
its new multiple uses. Most striking: a 
Panelescent ceiling, revolutionary new 
light source without use of bulbs, 
tubes, filaments, or other present meth- 
ods of illumination. Actually a panel 
of glowing porcelain enamel, the ceil- 
ing provides light over its entire surface 
with almost no heat generated, and 
little electricity used. 


Ready for July patriotic celebra- 
tions is a new waterproof 50-star vinyl 
flag, guaranteed not to show weather 
wear. It won’t fade or fray, has rust- 
proof eyelets for flagstaff display. 
$1.50 from Elliott Flags, Dept. CD, 
149 Ridge St., Elyria, Ohio. 


The average American now eats 
about five and one-half pounds of cot- 
tage cheese a year, say dairy-production 


experts. This represents an impressive 
80% jump in per capita consumption 
since 1949. The reason? Weight 
watchers—they love its low calorie 
count. 


Wash a dirt-covered car without wa- 
ter? It can be done, with a new liquid 
cream cleaner called Holiday which 
washes, cleans, and polishes automo- 
bile finishes in one operation. It comes 
in an easy-to-use plastic squeeze bottle, 
is a product of Johnson’s Wax. 


Metered mail experts, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., took pity on the small 
businessman and on office boys 
weary of trudging to post offices for 
stamps. They have introduced a com- 
panion to their standard metered mail 
equipment—a portable, compact desk 
model that seals, stamps, and stacks 
letters in one efficient operation. 


You can learn to identify no fewer 
than 21 American birds from a “Swing 
Ding Bird Mobile” that comes in a do- 
it-yourself kit. Birds are of durable, 
washable fiberboard. Complete kit, $1. 
Modern Toy Co., Dept. 225, Chicago 
10, Ill. 


For air travelers, a special Medal of 
Our Lady of Loretto, patroness of avi- 
ators and air travelers, (below) is an 
ideal gift item. It comes with litera- 
ture explaining its origin. Write Hemp- 
stead Council 1241, K. of C., P.O. Box 
617, Hempstead, N.Y. 
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Records eee 
At Our Lady of the Lake college 


in San Antonio, Texas, two Sisters of 
Divine Providence have combined 
their knowledge of speech therapy and 
music to come up with a special album 
designed to help those with speech 
handicaps. Sister Mary Arthur has 
done pioneer work in speech therapy 
for years; Sister Mary Elaine has writ- 
ten scores of musical compositions as 
well as 23 Masses. Aware that children 
who have speech problems love music, 
they wrote 64 songs, with words that 
graduate from the easiest-to-say sounds 
to the more difficult, then had a team 
of professional singers record them. 
Complete set of three LP albums and 
manual of speech instruction, $20. 
Single albums, $7.95 each. Stanbow 
Productions, Inc., Valhalla, N.Y. 

Back in 1885 a distinguished Boston 
symphony conductor, Wilhelm Giri- 
cke, proposed a series of popular con- 
certs to keep his musicians at top 
performance during usually inactive 
summer months. The concerts, known 
as the “Pops,” became a Boston tradi- 
tion. Generations have watched no 
fewer than 17 conductors lead Boston 
symphonists through the best in light 
classical and popular music. Beer and 
pretzels at hand add to the informality. 

To celebrate the orchestra’s 75th an- 
niversary, RCA Victor is releasing a 
new album titled Everything But the 
Beer (Lm-isc-6082). The special two- 
record album includes a pair of mugs, 
each with anniversary inscription. Ar- 
thur Fiedler, who has been with the 
Boston Pops since 1930 as its conduc- 
tor, has chosen 14 selections for the 
album ranging from Elgar’s Pomp and 
Circumstance to Bernstein’s melodies 
from West Side Story. 
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By R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. 


Condensed from “Image of America’* 





The Men Who Rewrote the Declaration 


A French priest looks at their “astounding document” 


HE SIGNERS of the Declaration 
4 pr Independence built better 
than they knew. They (Cand we) 
were lucky, because they were far 
better than their philosophy. In their 
character, and in their thinking as 
Americans, they were far better than 
when they thought in the European 
fashion of the day. 

Jefferson was lucky with his style, 
but perhaps even more lucky with 
his ideas. To examine his philosophy 
is to be moved to dismay. Jefferson 
had the ideas of his century, and 
though it called itself the century of 
philosophers it was certainly not ‘the 
century of philosophy. Philosophy, 
having spread into every field, had 
lost all distinction, and even its iden- 
tity. Newton was considered a great 
philosopher. Franklin spoke of his 
discoveries in electricity as though 
they were discoveries in philosophy. 


The philosophy of the 18th cen- 


© 1959 by R. L. Bruckberger. 


tury, overconfident and greedy, con- 
sidered itself the complete opposite 
of medieval alchemy. Eighteenth- 
century philosophy cleaned that it 
could understand, explain, and dis- 
pel all mysteries by the application 
(outside of their proper sphere) of 
the purely rational principles of 
Newtonian mechanics. The universe 
was nothing but an immense mech- 
anism, though a very complicated 
one, and God was nothing but the 
Watchmaker. 

What could be more reassuring? 
By hard work, concentration, pa- 
tience, and the strict application of 
already proven laws, man would 
move ahead step by step and even- 
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THE 


tually come to understand the ma- 
chine. Once he understood it, he 
would control it. The skill of the 
Watchmaker was admired, but what 

God was in Himself and what He 
might have to say to us was not, after 
all, very interesting. In his creation, 
in nature, He had ‘said once and for 
all everything that could possibly 
interest us. Perhaps someday, when 
men knew as much about the work- 
ings of the machine as God, it might 
even be possible to do without Him 
altogether. 

Since, according to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, no one doubted the in- 
herent goodness of man, man had 
only to know nature better to become 
more divine. Evil was only a tem 


porary disorder in the miakiaties. 


Things could be set right as soon as 
the faulty gears were focaeed: With 
evil eliminated, suffering would soon 
be eliminated too, and perhaps even 
death itself. 

This philosophy, crude, bluster- 
ing, slothful, uttering the most un- 
pardonable lies, since it awakened 
hopes it would not fulfill and made 
promises it could not keep, was the 
philosophy of a century that called 
itself the Age of Enlightenment. 
This philosophy spread throughout 
France, England, and all Europe; it 
was to dominate the 19th century. It 
was, alas, the philosophy of educated 
people in America as well. Reread 
Thomas Paine and Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Reflect upon the strange remark 
that Jefferson himself once made: 
“Why should I go in search of Moses 


MEN WHO REWROTE THE 


DECLARATION 9 


to find out what God said to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau?” 

The signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, or at least those of 
them with a superior education, and 
especially Jefferson, were intoxicated 
by this fashionable philosophy. But 
the Declaration of Independence is 
far more the product of their charac- 
ter and temperament—in short, of 
a national tradition—than it is the 
product of their philosophy. Com- 

pare Jefferson’s rough draft with the 
final text of the Declaration as voted 
by Congress. 

Jefferson: “We hold these truths 
as self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal and independent; that 
from the equal creation they derive 
rights, inherent and unalienable, 
among W hich are the preserv ation of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.’ 

Congress: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain un- 
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alienable rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

Jefferson: “We, therefore, the rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in General Congress As- 
sembled, do, in the name and by the 
authority of the good people of these 
States " 

Congress: “We, therefore, the 
Representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress 
Assembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the 
Name and by the Authority of the 
good people of these Colonies. 

Jefferson: “And for the support of 
this declaration, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

And for the support of 


Congress: “ 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our Lives, our Fortunes, and 
our sacred Honor.” 

Congress and Jefferson had differ- 


ent concepts of God. Jefferson did 
make a reference, at the start of his 
own text, to “Nature’s God” which 
Congress left as it was. But this 
reference did not commit him to 
much. Nature’s God, in the context 
of the reigning rationalism — 
was also Jefferson’s) remained a 
vaguely defined as possible. He was 
like Voltaire’s Great Watchmaker. 
He was the God grotesquely en- 
dowed by the French Declaration of 


the Rights of Man, and later by 


Robespierre, with the title of Su- 
preme Being. 

Jefferson did not recognize God as 
personal and distinct from nature; 
as Creator, Providence, and Judge; 
as the absolute Master of history, 
who has always governed and alway S 
will govern the. world here below. 
The American Congress admired 
Jefferson’s skill with the pen but did 
not admit his philosophy. Doubtless, 
most of the members of that Con- 
gress had not read Rousseau; Moses 
and Jesus meant more to them. They 
had read the Bible and they believed 
in it. In the end, these were the men 
who determined the character of the 
Declaration. The Congress was in 
the tradition of the first New Eng- 
land Puritans, and in the Declaration 
this tradition prevailed over the phil- 
osophy of the period. 

The greatest luck of all for the 
Declaration was precisely this com- 
promise between the Puritan back- 
ground of most of the members of 
Congress and what Jefferson wrote. 
Had the Declaration been written in 
the strictly Puritan tradition, it 
would probably have carried an after- 
taste of theocracy and religious fa- 

naticism. Had it sprung from the lax 
philosophy of the day, it would have 
been a-religious, if not actually offen- 
sive to Christians. 

The American Declaration must 
be taken as it is, without trying to 
find for it an explanation in the 
philosophical context of its times; it 
must be viewed as a more profound 
accomplishment. It is in no sense a 
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corollary or a conclusion; it is a 
prophetic and revolutionary begin- 
ning. Like the great masterpieces of 
art, in which luck is strangely fused 
with genius, it radiates its own irrefu- 
table light. 

The Declaration of Independence 
expressed the American people as a 
whole: the nation, even more than 
the elite. The American Revolution 
was not made by an elite. It was not 
an indoor revolution, sprung full- 
blown from one man’s brain, like the 
social revolution planned by Marx as 
he sat in his London attic. It was 
an outdoor revolution, a hardy plant 
springing up from a seed that God 


had sown. Since the political sov- 


ereignty of the people derives from 
God, and revolution is the ultimate 
expression of that sovereignty, all 


authentic revolution, though it, too, 
derives from God, originates in the 
people and can be carried out only 
by them 

I say the people; for it is the people 
who make revolutions, not the kings, 
ecclesiastical bodies, philosophers, in- 
tellectuals. Thus, a revolution, to be 
valid, must be made not only with 
the people but by them. A revolu- 
tion against the people will always be 
a fraud, a betrayal, and a defilement 
of the terrible majesty of revolution. 

Revolution, like so many other 
Western concepts, comes to us from 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. It is a 
transposition to the sphere of politics 
of what the ancient Jews called the 
Apocalypse. By Apocalypse the Jews 
meant both the fulfillment and the 


end of a world, and at the same time 
the dawn of a new order. Apocalypse 
has three essential elements: a fulfill- 
ment, an end, and a beginning. 

Christianity, always so insistent 
upon its links with Israel, constitutes, 
in its relation to Israel, a truly Apoca- 
lyptic event. For Christianity ful- 
filled the prophecies, abolished the 
ancient law, and established the new 
law: the law of grace. In the same 
way, in politics, revolution abolishes 
the old regime, fulfills an ancient, 
latent desire, and inaugurates a new 
order and a new hope. 

Nothing in the West is as old as 
the tradition of political freedom. 
This tradition, come down to us 
from the Roman and Greek repub- 
lics, has suffered many assaults across 
the centuries. But even when most 
cruelly betrayed in practice, it has 
survived in theory almost uninter- 
ruptedly. Originally it was believed 
that even the power of emperors and 
kings was delegated to them by the 
people. 

Pope Gregory the Great pointed 
out that the er eee between the 
Roman emperor and the barbarian 
kings lay in the fact that one gov- 
erned free men while the other ruled 
over slaves. Early in the 11th cen- 
tury St. Peter Damian, Bishop of 
Gubbio, an austere man in whom 
there was surely no trace of what we 
would call today a “liberal,” wrote 
his matchless formula: “All political 
sovereignty derives from God, but 
resides essentially in the people.” 
This formula was restated in much 
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the same words on Oct. 2, 1945, by 
Pope Pius XII: “The ae them- 
selves hold the original title to civil 
power which derives from God.” 
St. Peter Damian’s formula seems 
to have epitomized in advance the 
Declaration of Independence, which 
reafirms that there is no_ political 
legitimacy except in the consent of 
the governed and also that God is 
Creator, Providence, and Judge of 
mankind and of the world. The 
American Declaration follows the 
true course of the most ancient, the 
most venerable tradition in the politi- 
cal thinking of the West. It is linked 
to Judeo-Christian Revelation with 
its concept of God, and to Rome and 
to Greek philosophy, with their con- 
cepts of the city state and of man. 


This is the philosophy that best 
explains God to us, as Creator, Provi- 
dence, and Judge. This is the philos- 
ophy that best: defines nature as it 
exists, particularly human nature: its 


rights, duties, and destiny. This is 
the philosophy that best explains the 
sacredness of life and honor (“our 
Lives,” “our sacred Honor”) that 
best teaches us the use of the things 
of this world C“our Fortunes”). As 
man’s ultimate goal this philosophy 
names beatitude (“the pursuit of 
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I a It gives to this pursuit 

f happiness all its heart-rending 
say and its cruel ambiguity, since 
we learn from it that man aspires as 
much to eternal as to earthly happi- 
ness. 

This is the philosophy that best 
defines man’s freedom and the whole 
scope of his responsibility. This is 
the philosophy that makes manifest 
the equality of all men in their nat- 
ural and supernatural dignity as 
children of God and as brothers, hav- 
ing in common one Father and one 
Judge. 

The men who signed the Declara- 
tion, as I have said, were better than 
the philosophy of their day. It must 
also be said that the Declaration it- 
self is su perior to the men who signed 
it; prophecy is always superior to the 
prophet. Indeed, it is absolutely as- 
tounding that the 18th century pro- 
duced such a document. It is like a 
proof of the ceaseless workings of 
God’s providence. 

Just as it stands, the Declaration is 
so perfect that it has the quality of 
a natural revelation, almost indeed, 
as though a divine grace had been 
conferred upon the American nation. 
It remains the loftiest expression of 
the American vocation. 


A woman dining in a Dallas restaurant gave the waiter a $500 bill to pay her 


check. “See if she doesn't have anything ‘smaller * 
’ the waiter replied. “She had to rummage among her 


“I’m sure she doesn’t,’ 
money to find this.” 


’ the manager suggested. 


Mrs. Deane Binder. 





By Barrett McGurn 





Laurian Cardinal Rugambwa 


He is the second youngest, second tallest, and 
so far the only Negro in the Sacred College 


HERE WAS A TWINKLE in Pope 
John’s eyes. He was confiding to 
1,000 of us at a ceremony of the 1960 
“rainbow consistory” that he had 
seen a sparkle of special approval on 
the faces of the older cardinals a day 
or two earlier at a closed consistorial 
meeting. 

The Pope had asked in the tradi- 
tional Latin, “Quid vobis videtur? 
(How does it seem to you? Do you 
agree? )” Should the ‘ ‘rainbow” of 
races in the Sacred College of Cardi- 
nals, already bright with the white 
of Europe and America, the brown of 
India, and the yellow of China, be 
broadened to take in the black of 
Africa? 

It was only a formal question, for 
it has been many generations since 
there was any limitation on the 
Pope’s right to name cardinals. But 
as the score of elder cardinals doffed 
their caps in the customary gesture 
of assent, Pope John was sure that 
he read special joy at the appoint- 
ment of pagan-born, 48-year-old 


Laurian Rugambwa, Bishop of Ru- 
tabo, Tanganyika, as history’s first 
black cardinal. It was proof that the 
dynamic expansion of Christianity 
of apostolic times still goes on. 

A day later, unusual applause 
broke out in St. Peter’s basilica as 
several thousand of us watched the 
tall, slim cardinal walk in white 
ermine and red robes to receive the 
final official accolade at Pope John’s 
throne. 

Cardinal Rugambwa is remem- 
bered at the Roman college where he 
took his canon-law doctorate a decade 
ago as a man of humility and tran- 
quil faith. His modesty was shown at 
the 25th-anniversary Mass of the rec- 
tor, Father Francis Rosenbaum. 
Young Father Rugambwa was aston- 
ished to be chosen as one of the two 
assistant officers at the rector’s jubi- 
lee Mass, but it was the seminary 
director’s turn to be surprised when 
he learned what Father Rugambwa 
had managed to do. The young priest 
had persuaded his comrade to be 
deacon at the Mass. He took the low- 
er place of subdeacon. 

The future cardinal’s philosophy 
had been reflected in many conversa- 
tions at the college dinner table. “No 
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matter what the subject, whether we 
talked about communism, nazism, or 
anything else, he always took the 
view that w we happened was God’s 
will, and that no matter what suffer- 
ing occurred meanwhile it would 
end as God chose,” Father Rosen- 
baum recalls. 

A dozen important native political 
leaders have risen in the newly free 
African nations. Few can rival the 
prestige of the young son of the Lake 
Victoria region who will have a vote 
in future papal elections and will 
himself be considered, along with all 
other cardinals, as a possible succes- 
sor to St. Peter. 


The story of the cardinal’s rise in 


40 years from paganism to enroll- 


ment among the princes of the 
Church is in a sense the dramatic 
tale of all modern Africa. 

Cardinal Rugambwa told a few of 
us with a smile that he was “un- 
fortunately too old” in 1920 when 
his father renounced paganism to 
become a Catholic. The cardinal’s 
two younger brothers, who were lit- 
tle tots, were baptized at once, but 
Laurian was considered mature 
enough to take the regular catechu- 
men course. It was not until a year 
later that he finished the studies and 
was accepted into the Church. His 
mother followed a few months later. 
Only five years later the boy asked 
to be trained for the priesthood, and 
was accepted. 

The Rugambwas were important 
people in their region. The mother 
was a niece of a chief of the area, 


Kahigi, who died only five years be- 
fore. She is first cousin of another 
chief of the zone, Henry Bwogi III. 
Her tribe has supplied all the local 
rulers. They have held their lands 
since before the 18th century, dec- 
ades before the first white explorer 
“discovered” the area, long before 
some of the proud royal families of 
Europe ascended their thrones. The 
cardinal’s father was of a noble tribe 
which had long served the local 
chiefs. 

The nobility of the Rugambwas 
is reflected in the gentle, confident, 
almost majestic bearing of their emi- 
nent son, but they were and are very 
poor people. His father still farms. 
They have always lived in a thatch- 
walled hut not far through the 
banana groves from their son’s six- 
room, one-story, unpretentious bish- 
op’s aliens. It was from their 
modest hut that his parents walked, 
three decades after their conversion, 
to see their son consecrated bishop 
in the local rough-floored, iron-roofed 
parish church. 

The future cardinal was accepted 
at 14 as the 477th pupil at the nearby 
seminary at Rubya. The seminary 
had been founded in 1904, only 34 
years after Stanley and Livingstone 
and other explorers had electrified 
the West with their stories of the 
savages and the big game of the 
area. The Rubya seminary in 1904 
had_ been nothing but shacks of 
thatch roofed with banana leaves. 
Fear of the local sultan kept every- 
one away. But by Christmas of 1906, 
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13 young men had become the first 
converts. By 1907 they had a brass 
band. 

By 1909 there were enough who 
knew Latin and other subjects to be- 
gin philosophy and the additional 
courses of a senior seminary. The 
vear 1917 saw the first four ordina- 
tions. Nine years later, when Laurian 
entered, the seminary still remem- 
bered that great ordination day. He 
heard how the bishop had ordered 
three of his bulls butchered to feed 
celebrants who had come from across 
Lake Victoria by canoe. 

Ordained at 27, Father Rugambwa 
worked five years as a missioner be- 
fore being tapped by his bishop for 
his three years of doctoral studies in 
Rome. In the Eternal City he per- 
fected his superb command of langu- 
ages. Besides his native Kihaya, a 
Bantu language spoken by 350,000 
in his immediate home area, he 
speaks Swahili, the common langu- 
age of central Africa. He has good 
English, quite fluent French, com- 
petent German, only slightly hesitant 
Italian, and comfortable Latin. The 
cardinal is one of 26 native African 
bishops who now, a generation or 
two after local messages were trans- 
mitted by tom-toms, send regular re- 
ports to Rome in Latin. 

He had been back on parish duty 
in his Tanganyika homeland for only 
two months when he was made vicar 
apostolic of his home area. It was 
only another month or two before 
the missionary zone was converted 
into a regular diocese, with Father 


Rugambwa its first bishop. He was 
the first East African bishop con- 
secrated in his native area. His co- 
consecrator, the neighboring Bishop 
Joseph Kiwanuka, had been con- 
secrated by the Pope himself. 

In the College of Cardinals, Bish- 
op Rugambwa, at six-foot-one, is sec- 
ond in height only to Bombay's 
Cardinal Gracias. He is second in 
youth only to 47-year-old Cardinal 
Dopfner of Berlin. 

The cardinal can be expected to 
move cautiously in the explosive 
present hour of nationalism, com- 
munism, and xenophobia. A few of 
us asked him whether he would 
speak for the 20 million Catholics 
who are now a sixth of Africa’s popu- 
lation. 

“I might feel that was my task but 
I do not vet know what others 
think,” he said carefully. 

The “others” included officers of 
the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith, which is 
still responsible for broad Church 
interest in the former Dark Conti- 
nent. 

Those “superiors” now include 
Cardinal Rugambwa himself, how- 
ever. One of Pope John’s first acts 
was to name him to the directorate of 
three of the Congregations which 
direct the spiritual affairs of Catho- 
lics on all continents. The three are 
those of the Propagation of the Faith, 
of Rites, and of Religious, 

Membership in the councils of 
the three congregations is one of two 
Roman responsibilities the African 
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cardinal will have. His other will be 
to serve as honorary pastor of the 
seven-century-old Church of St. 
Francis of Ripa, the place where St. 
Francis of Assisi stayed on his visits 
to the Eternal City. Each cardinal 
has a Roman church in memory of 
the days when cardinals were Roman 
pastors grouped around the bishop 
of the former imperial capital. 

The old church has a special mean- 
ing for Pope John. The first saint he 
canonized was Carlo of Sezze, the 
humble doormen of the church. The 
“eee ee of humility represented 
by S St. Francis and St. Carlo may 
well es been in the minds of the 
Pope and new cardinal as the assign- 
ment of the church was made. 

When a cardinal dies, his round 


red hat, never worn, is suspended 
forever just below the ceiling near 


the altar of his cathedral. In the 
murk of the vaults of Europe’s old 
cathedrals the red hats can barely 
be made out from far below. There 
will be no trouble seeing Cardinal 
Rugambwa’s hat one day in the 
humble brick box which serves as 
his main church. 

The truth is that not one of his 
diocese’s seven churches is worthy 
of the name. Missioners started with 
mud-walled structures, and few im- 
provements have been made. In an 
area where $2 is the average weekly 
wage, and $2.50 a typical missioner’s 
Sunday collection, the cardinal faces 
acute financial distress in ev ery field. 

“He will get tons of bananas 
when he gets back home, but he 


won’t know what to do with them,” 
one veteran missioner of the area 
commented with sympathy. 

The problem is common in Africa, 
Native priests with few ties with 
Europe and America are rapidly re- 
placing missioners who used to be 
able to appeal frequently for aid in 
their home countries. The cardinal 
is not discouraged. He knows what 
he wants: better churches, schools to 
keep the youth of his area from mi- 
grating to regions where the faith is 
often lost, an improved Catholic 
press, a more active laity. 

In the field of lay action the cardi- 
nal already has made big strides. His 
doctoral thesis was on social work 
in East Africa. As a bishop he used 
his ideas to found an organization 
named after the African St. Augus- 
tine to train laymen for civic leader- 
ship. One member is now municipal] 
councilor at Dar-es-Salaam. Another 
product of Tanganyika Catholic Ac- 
tion, Julius Nyerere, is almost cer- 
tain to become the first premier of 
autonomous Tanganyika a year from 
now. 

Africa, Cardinal Rugambwa feels, 
ought to be free, but white and 
black ought to work cordially and co- 
operatively. An Africa built on 
Christian foundations will be a boon 
both to itself and to the world. Aid 
given now to Christians of Africa 
will be repaid spiritually “in ten 
years, 20, perhaps 100; time does 
not matter.” The quiet, calm words 
show why the Pope saw approval in 
the older cardinals’ eyes, 
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As A GI AT A uso dance in a little 
Italian village, I met my spangled 
corner of paradise in the form of a 
darkly lovely and vivacious Italian girl. 
In a few weeks we were hopelessly in 
love. I wanted to marry her before I 
was returned to America. Of course, 
she wouldn’t without papa’s consent. 

Her stern father raised two (to him) 
insurmountable objections. If I loved 
her, I could prove it by coming back to 
Italy for her after my enlistment ex- 
pired. “OK,” said I. 

His second objection was my reli- 
gion. If I were to marry his Marie, I’d 
have to be a Catholic. I returned home 
with a heavy heart. 

Meanwhile, I sought from my bud- 
dies some information about Catholi- 
cism. What I learned I liked, to my 
own great surprise. From what I had 
been told in youth, I believed things 
about Catholicism that were uncompli- 
mentary, to put it mildly. 

Promptly upon my discharge, I sail- 
ed to claim my Catholic sweetheart. 
Her father was shocked, and the entire 
village delighted, because he had stout- 
ly predicted: “The American soldier 
will never come back for Marie.” I 
added to his discomfiture by immedi- 
ately seeking out the local priest. He 
couldn’t speak English, but referred 
me to an English-speaking Father from 
Chicago, then in nearby Naples. 

In a few months I completed my 
instructions, was received into the 


Church, and my Marie and I were wed 
and took off for America. Now we have 
two children, are expecting a third, and 
we're contemplating a trip to Italy to 
visit my wife’s folks and prove to her 
dad how much we love one another. 


Harry J. Miller. 


Dr. CLraupe Britt, a veterinarian, 
professed no religion but took extreme 
pleasure in ridiculing the Catholic 
faith. His attitude made it hard for peo- 
ple to understand why he would marry 
Margaret, a Catholic girl—with a priest 
officiating, and then raise his two chil- 
dren as Catholics. 

The marriage seemed successful, 
even though Margaret could not in- 
duce the doctor to set foot inside the 
Catholic church. His attitude distressed 
her deeply, but she prayed unceasingly 
for his conversion—her faith in an ulti- 
mate answer became a standard joke 
among acquaintances. “Oh, don’t give 
up yet; Margaret hasn’t,” they would 
quip. 

Time marched on to the Brills’ silver 
wedding anniversary, but the doctor 
was still unconverted. Shortly there- 
after, he was seriously injured in a 
car-truck accident, and was rushed to 
a Catholic hospital. Before his wife 
could reach him he had regained con- 
sciousness and asked for a priest. He 
demanded Baptism. 

Dr. Brill recovered, and took instruc- 
tions. He confessed to Margaret that 
he had long been wishing to embrace 
the faith. Because of his long-standing 
harsh attitude he could not muster up 
courage to repudiate his prejudice 
until his accident impressed upon him 


the seriousness of his spiritual position. 
M. H. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Leonard Gross 
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It depends on whether he is a young adult 
or an older child at the time he becomes 


old enough for a driver's license 


iM SmiTH was making his young 
way through life in an orderly 
fashion. He tried hard and perform. 
ed well at school, where his marks 
and his interest, though not out- 


standing, were above average. 

Then last year Jim took his sav- 
ings and bought a car, a cut-down 
1953 hardtop convertible with white 


sidewalls, twin spots, and twin pipes. 
And for him the world has not been 
quite the same since. 

At first it was a world of sweet 
adult joys. For Jim’s wheels gave him 
freedom. His freedom him 
status. And his status, with his gang 
and girls alike, gave him power. 

There w as only one problem. Cars 
don’t run on this kind of power. And 
gas and oil cost money. Jim went to 


gave 


work. 
He chose a filling station, 
wocorith ‘arning money to support his 
r he could ‘talker with its myster- 
ies. His absorption was total; without 
realizing it, he would often stay on 
at the station long after closing. 
Between school, job, and dates, 


where 
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Jim found little time to study. For a 
while he tried valiantly to keep up, 
but as he kept falling behind, he be- 
came increasingly conbarvained about 
showing up how classes. His cuts in- 
creased until finally he had almost 
stopped going to schoo] at all. Two 
weeks before the end of his junior 
vear, Jim formalized what was al- 
ready a fact. He dropped out of 
school. 

The question of whether Jim 
Smith’s problem is as typical as his 
name has developed into one of the 
major extracurricular debates of the 
U.S. secondary-school system. High- 
school principals, teachers, and ofh- 
cials of driver-education programs 
have been snarling at one another 
1960 by Meredith Publishing Co., and 
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over questions that have plagued 
parents for years. 

Do cars and scholarship mix? For- 
getting for the moment that teen- 
agers have proved themseives to be 
our worst drivers, are there hidden 
costs to car ownership? Do youthful 
car owners miss the fun and stimu- 
lation of athletics and other school 
activities? Couldn’t the money spent 
on the car and its support be put to 
better use—into an interest-earning 
fund for college, for example? 

On the other hand, in a motorized 
society won't the boy feel left out if 
he doesn’t have a car? Shouldn’t he 
be entitled to buy a car with money 
he earns in summer? Shouldn't he 
have a car as soon as possible, that he 
may learn responsibility early? 

These questions have been asked 
by educators ever since the first pair 
of blue jeans touched the seat of a 
Model T. Not until recently, how- 
ever, did the debate gain such stat- 
ure that even the august National 
Education Association Journal chim- 
ed in, too. 

Last January, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals printed in its newsletter an ac- 
count of a study made in 1958 at 
Madison High school in Rexburg, 
Idaho. Its principal, Willis G. Nel- 
son, had ranked his seniors accord- 
ing to their four-year grade averages, 
then made a check beside the name 
of every student who owned or had 
ready access to a car during attend- 
ance at school. The results were 
startling. 


Not one straight-A student had 
the use of a car; but 83% of the fail- 
ing students did! And the figures 
between those extremes seemed to 
make the relationship absolute. Fif- 
teen per cent of all B students drove 
cars to school; so did 41% of the C 
students and 71% of the D students. 

Confronted with the figures, Rex- 
burg’s Board of Education approved 
a three-point program restricting use 
of cars to students who could not get 
to school without them. 

In Prosser, Wash., Edwin T. An- 
derson, the high-school principal, 
had just completed a survey of his 
own when the Rexburg study cross- 
ed his desk. The comparison was 
striking. Of Prosser’s A and B stu- 
dents in the senior class, only 11% 
owned cars. But of those below C, 
62% drove to school. Of course, there 
were exceptions; the salutatorian of 
Prosser High’s graduating class, for 
instance, drove his car to school ev- 
ery day. 

The survey also uncovered some 
hidden costs of car ownership. One 
youngster who had shown flashes of 
brilliance in several sports during his 
sophomore year failed to turn out for 
a single sport in either his junior or 
senior years. He had been too busy 
earning money to support his car. 

Officials and advocates of driver- 
education programs in the high 
schools were outraged by the studies, 
which they viewed Cinaccurately for 
the most part) as attacks on their 
work. Snorted one, “As research they 
are not worth a plugged nickel.” To 
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have merit, he said, the studies 
would have to show what grades the 
students had been making before 
they bought their cars, as ieell as aft- 
er. In another attack, Dr. William 
A. Mann, of the Highway Trafhec 
Safety center at Michigan State uni- 
versity, asserted that becuase it lack- 

ed information on the number of 
students involved and their sex, the 
Rexburg study “was not the kind of 
infoemation on which to base con- 
clusions of any kind.” 

In some respects the critics were 
right. The studies were not very 
good research. They compressed a 
complex subject into a single statis- 
tic. But in one respect the studies 
had rag a valid service. They 
aroused the National Education as- 
sociation to an inquiry into what was 
going on. 

Early this year, 
the association’s Journal called upon 


when editors of 


secondary-school specialists at the 
NEA building in Washington, the 
specialists were unanimous in their 
recommendation: find out what’s 
behind the cars-and-grades contro- 
versy. The Journal sent staff mem- 
ber Marshall O. Donley, Jr., to visit 


with principals, supervisors, teach- 
ers, and pupils in nine states. Que- 
ries were sent to schools in seven 
After two and one-half 
95% of 
that 


other states. 
months, the results were in: 
the educators thought 
could drag down gr ves. 

Not every high- “school j junior who 
buys a car suddenly takes a scholastic 
nose dive, says James A. Malfetti, a 


cars 
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Columbia university psychology pro- 
fessor who has trained teachers of 
driver education for the last 16 years. 
“One group sees the automobile as 
transportation; its members are find- 
ing satisfaction in school. There is 
another segment that gets satisfac- 
tion through cars for ev erything 
they’re not getting elsewhere. Those 
who spend ‘euch a disproportionate 
amount of time with cars do so be- 
cause they find a lack of satisfaction 
in the curriculum. If they didn’t 
have the automobile they would find 
something else — like the kid who 
used to use his horse for the same 
reasons.” 

In between these extremes, says 
Professor Malfetti, is the great body 
of students. Malleable, impression- 
able, anxious to explore the fringes 
of adulthood, these students can be 
adversely affected by temptation. 
They can, and too often do, enact 
the sorry story of Jim Smith. 

What mesmerizing force exists in 
an automobile to make it such an at- 
tractive menace? Young people, says 
Professor Malfetti, tend to view a car 
exactly as they view a cigarette: as a 
svmbol of emancipation Comme adult 
authority. 

Here is the key to why many teen- 
agers, especially from among those 
closely supervised at home, inces- 
santly nag parents for permission io 
obtain a driver’s license the moment 
they reach the age of eligibility. 

What happens next pretty much 
depends on who is in the driver’s seat 
and where he is headed. If he is the 
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son of well-to-do parents and is head- 
ed for college, he is not going to let 
an automobile stop him. In two 
wealthy communities of Fairfield 
county, Connecticut — Darien and 
New Canaan—the high-school prin- 
cipals report that cars don’t hinde 
studies, even though many of the 
students own cars and occasionally 
use them to disturb the peace. In 
near-by Stamford, a prosperous town 
of merchants and commuters, more 
students are driving to school than 
ever before—but more are entering 
college following high-school gradu- 
ation, too. A quarter of the top stu- 
dents in Tenafly, N. J., another well- 
to-do community, drive cars to 
school, the NEA Journal found. 

“Students in these towns are given 
cars and money to support them, 
the Journal said. “They do not need 
to work part time or more for the 
privilege of driving.” 

Certainly one of the first consider- 
ations a parent must make in deter- 
mining whether his child shall have 
a car is whether the child, or the par- 
ent, can afford one. Even assuming 
that the youngster buys a used car, 
it is possible that it will cost him as 
much each year as college. 

Considering everything, you 

ie conclude that it would! be best 

o discourage the use of cars or 
even ban them altogether. The high 
school in Danville, Ind., has elimi- 
nated its drop-out problem through 
a restrictive policy; many high 
schools and universities practice the 
total ban. 


By and large, these remedies seem 
highly unrealistic. This is a motor- 
ized society, and resentment is often 
the companion of frustration. Profes- 
sor Malfetti puts it this way: “If you 
give the child as much leeway as you 
can when he’s growing up, he'll be 
better able to make decisions. As you 
honor his decisions, he will honor 
yours.” Driver-education advocates 
have long maintained, and with rea- 
son, that if we are ever to do any- 
thing about the carnage that afflicts 
our highways, we must train drivers 
when they are supple enough to 
learn—in their impressionable high- 
school years. 

The ultimate decision, then, seems 
to revert to the home. It is something 
each parent ought to decide, and 
Professor Malfetti suggests that these 
questions might help you reach a 
decision. 

1, Can you generally trust your 
youngster’s judgment? 

2, Can you trust his ability to make 
decisions when you're not around? 

3. Has he shown ability to appor- 
tion his time wisely? 

4. Have his g grades ever shown any 
marked change because of some oth- 
er activity? Does he get so wrapped 
up in athletics, for instance, that he 
neglects school work or chores at 
home? 

Obviously, the answers to these 
questions will indicate whether you 
have a young adult in your house, or 
whether he’s still just a child. If he’s 
an adult, you can hopefully let him 
use a car; if he’s a child, you can’t. 
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Brooklyn: City of Churches 


It has been the seedbed of many organizations and 
movements now familiar to most Catholics in the U.S, 


OMEDIANS’ wisecracks about 
Brooklyn rarely distress the na- 

tives, who are blessed with a rich 
sense of humor. And to American 
Catholic historians, Brooklyn, the 
City of Churches, is more than a tar- 
get for vaudeville jokes. It is the 
birthplace of the first U.S. cardinal 
(John McCloskey), the 4th Degree 
Knights of Columbus, the Interna- 
tional Catholic Truth society, Father 


Stedman’s My Sunday Missal, and 
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the first diocesan Holy Name union. 

Catholics of the Brooklyn diocese 
are noted for their articulate contri- 
bution to Catholic Action, generous 
support of the missions, zeal for 
Catholic education, and many voca- 
tions. 

The first recorded Mass in Brook- 
lyn was in 1820 or 1821, but it is like- 
ly that priests had offered the holy 
Sacrifice there prior to that time. 
Mass may have been celebrated 
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there even by St. Brendan and his 
band of friars during their seven-year 
journey early in the 6th century, or 
by priests accompanying Catholic 
Icelanders in the 11th or 12th cen- 
turies, but evidence evades histori- 
ans. 

Perhaps, too, Mass was offered on 
its shores by priests who accompa- 
nied Italian and Portuguese explor- 
ers in the early 16th century. One of 
the latter, according to some histor- 
ians, named Long Island the Isle of 
the Apostles, because it was sighted 
June 29, 1534, the feast of Sts. Peter 
and Paul. The authenticity of the 
name has been questioned, but it 
may well be preserved, even as a leg- 
end, for the growth of the Brooklyn 
diocese rivals that of the Church in 
apostolic times. 

Brooklyn claims one of the first re- 
corded confessors of the faith in the 
New World. On April 2, 1657, Nic- 
olaes the Frenchman was among five 
persons fined 12 guilders each, a con- 
siderable sum, for refusing to pay an 
assessment to apply on the minister’s 
salary. 

The tax collector said the five “be- 
haved very insolently and stubborn- 
ly, making none but ‘frivolous excus- 
es, one, for instance, that he was a 
Catholic.” 

Mass may have been offered in 
Brooklyn in 1683, at the beginning 
of the five-year tenure of Thomas 
Dongan as governor of New York. 
It is reported that en route to his post 
from New England Dongan traveled 
the length of the island with his 


chaplain, the Jesuit Father Thomas 
Harvey. 

Other known evidences of Cathol- 
icism were the confinement of the 
French Jesuit missionary, Father Pe- 
ter de Mareuil, as a prisoner of war 
in Flatbush from 1709 to 1711 Cto- 
day visiting priests usually receive a 
more hospitable welcome); the land- 
ing of a colony of Acadians on east- 
ern Long Island in 1756; and the 
presence of predominantly Catholic 
Hessian and Maryland troops during 
the Revolutionary war. 

Having Mass in their own village 
in 1820 stirred a yearning for their 
own parish in the hearts of Brooklyn 
Catholics, who had been crossing the 
East river “in an old and dingy horse 
boat” every Sunday. In the oldest 
document in the diocesan archives, 
dated Jan. 1, 1822, a grocer named 
Peter Turner appealed to his fellow 
Catholics to form an association: “In 
the first place, we want our children 
instructed in the principles of our 
Holy Religion; we want more con- 
venience in hearing the Word of 
God ourselves.” 

Brooklyn, which has since become 
known as the City of Churches, may 
soon be famous as a diocese of high 
schools. Although it is the nation’s 
smallest see, encompassing only 179 
square miles, Bishop Bryan J. Mc- 
Entegart recently instituted a cam- 
paign for five new secondary schools 
to serve 10,000 students. 

On the basis of the national aver- 
ages of one parish to every 213 miles 
and one Catholic high school to ev- 
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ery 1,469 miles, Brooklyn is entitled 
to only eight-tenths of a church and 
one hundredth of a school. But the 
diocese has 218 churches and will 
soon have 50 secondary schools. 

The diocese consists of New York 
City’s southeastern boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens, w hich, under 
the names of Kings and Queens 
counties, form the western end of 
Long Island. 

Kings’ population of 2,750,000 
makes it third of all the counties in 
the country, behind Los Angeles 
county and Cook county (Chicago). 

Catholics are slightly more than a 
third of the population, somewhat 
fewer than the Jewish people and a 
little more than the Protestant. 

Economically, Brooklyn is a pow- 
erhouse. The total annual buying 
power is tremendous. ‘Total payrolls 
for a recent three-month period came 
to $565 million—an increase of $50 


million over the same period the pre- 


vious year. Among leading manufac- 
turing counties in the U.S., Brook- 
lyn ranks 4th in number of plants, 
7th in employment, and 7th in value 
of goods manufactured. 

But Brooklyn is largely a city of 
homes and close-knit neighborhoods. 
Its magnificent Prospect park, its 
great civic center at Borough hall 
(which cost over $100 million), its 
convenient transportation facilities, 
ten colleges and universities, librar- 
ies, museums, and Academy of Mu- 
sic make it a progressive community 
of the first order. 

Its water front is one of the finest 


in the world; 25% of the commerce 
of the port of New York moves over 
Brooklyn piers. ‘This was America’s 
largest port of embarkation in the 
2nd World War. The Brooklyn navy 
yard built the largest and mightiest 
battleships. 

In Colonial days, Brooklyn was 
the site of the rearguard action by 
the gallant Mary laiclens under Gen- 
eral Stirling which permitted the 
amphibious withdraw al of Washing- 
ton’s troops to Manhattan and pre- 
vented total victory of the British 
and the Hessians. The British prison 
ships, which were anchored in near- 
by Wallabout bay, became floating 
hells, plagued by typhus, smallpox, 
and famine, and populated by liv- 


ing corpses. The monument at Fort 
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Greene park memorializes the 11,500 
who perished there. 

The religious phase of Brooklyn’s 
life is widely known. Two of Amer- 
ica’s best-known preachers, Henry 
Ward Beecher and Newell Dwight 
Hollis, gave to the many Protestant 
churches voices heard across the 
land. 

The site of Brooklyn was original- 
ly inhabited by Algonquin Indians. 
In 1649, the famed Dutch West In- 
dian company founded a town and 

called it Breuckelen, after the an- 
cient village on the Riv rer Recht. 

The British took over in 1664, and 
19 years later the first Colonial As- 
sembly divided New York state into 
12 counties. Kings county took in 
Breuckelen—w hich the English call- 


ed Brookland—and adjoining towns. 
Brooklyn became a city in 1834, with 
a population of 30,000, and has been 
part of New York City since 1898. 
The first Ordinary with jurisdic- 
tion over Brooklyn was Bishop John 
Carroll of Baltimore, who was conse- 


crated in 1790. Brooklyn became 
part of the New York see in 1808, 
and in 1853 the Brooklyn diocese 
was established to cover all of Long 
Island. 

When Nassau and Suffolk coun- 
ties were detached to form the Rock- 
ville Centre diocese in 1957, Brook- 
lyn became both the largest and the 
smallest diocese (as distinct from 
archdiocese) in the country: the 
largest in Catholic population, the 
smallest in area. 

Although 29 bishops at one time 
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or another lived or served in the 
Brooklyn diocese, it has had only 
four Ordinaries in its 107 years. 
When Bishop John Loughlin was 
consecrated in 1853, the diocese had 
23 priests, five schools, and 15,000 
Catholics. In 1892, Bishop Charles 
E. McDonnell found that the totals 
had zoomed to 200 clergy, 125 
schools, and 280,000 Catholics. The 
tremendous growth continued until, 
at the time of Archbishop Molloy’s 
consecration in 1922, there were 587 
priests, 278 schools, and 1,392,000 
Catholics. 

The totals had reached 1,392 
priests, 313 schools, and 1,912,174 
Catholics at his death. The diocese 
was then divided, with the distin- 
guished rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Bishop Bryan J. 
McEntegart, becoming 4th Bishop 
of Brooklyn i in 1957. 

Among the many national move- 
ments w which have originated in 
Brooklyn is the Catholic Benevolent 
legion, the first fraternal life-insur- 
ance company, founded Sept. 5, 
1881. It now has more than 700 
councils in the U.S., and has paid 
over $33 million to beneficiaries. 

In 1897, William Harper Bennett 
and Charles Weber, Brooklyn lay- 
men, established the 4th Degree of 
the Knights of Columbus. In the 
same year, Mr. Bennett conceived 
the idea for state councils and local 
chapters of the K. of C. and the Or- 
der of Alhambra, movements which 
exist now all over the U.S. 


In 1899, Msgr. William F. Mce- 
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Ginnis, while an assistant in St. 
Francis Xavier parish, founded the 
International Catholic Truth  soci- 
ety. It has spread millions of pam- 
phlets and other Catholic literature 
throughout the country. 

In April, 1903, several Knights of 
Columbus suggested that to advance 
the spiritual purpose of their organi- 
zation they receive Holy Commu- 
nion in a body and then have break- 
fast together and listen to a spiritual 
talk. On May 5, 50 members of 
Morning Star council received Com- 
munion in St. Paul’s church, Brook- 
lyn, and later attended a breakfast in 
a local bakery shop. This is the first 
record of that nationwide institution, 
the Communion breakfast. 

Besides six diocesan Communities 


of Sisters and (Franciscan) Broth- 
ers, with a total membership of al- 
most 5,000, Brooklyn inspired the be- 
ginnings of the Missionary Servants 
of the Most Holy Trinity. In 1909, 
Father Thomas A. Judge, C.M., 
gathered a group of young men and 
women in St. John the Baptist par- 
ish and started a movement to reach 
lapsed Catholics and to win converts 
among the underprivileged. From 
this lay effort sprang two Religious 
Communities, Missionary Servants 
of the Most Holy Trinity (priests 
and Brothers) and Missionary Serv- 
ants of the Most Blessed Trinity 
(Sisters), which now number 750 
members. 

Brooklyn is also entitled to part of 
the credit for the establishment of 
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the Columban Fathers. In 1912, 
Bishop Edward J. Galvin, then a 
young assistant at Holy Rosary 
church. left the diocese to become 
America’s first secular priest in the 
China mission field. Six years later 
he founded a society of secular 
priests which has sent missioners to 
China, Korea, Indochina, Burma, 
Japan, the Philippines, the Fiji Is- 
lands, Peru, Chile, and Argentina. 

Among other mission _ bishops 
from Brooklyn was Francis X. Ford, 
a borough native who was in the pio- 
neer group of Maryknollers assigned 
overseas in 1918. Two days before 
Christmas in 1950, he was marched 
off to prison in Canton. On Feb. 21, 
1952, he became the first American 
Catholic missioner to die under 
the Chinese communists. Brooklyn 
leads all dioceses and archdioceses in 
contributing priests to Maryknoll. 

Besides Bishop McDonnell Me- 
morial High school for girls, which 
has given more vocations than any 
other high school in the ULS., the 
diocese is internationally famous for 
its support of foreign missions. Un- 
der the leadership of Auxiliary Bish- 
op John J. Boardman, the diocesan 
Society for the Propagation of the 

Faith earned this tribute from Bish- 
op Sheen: “Just think of it! No dio- 
cese in the world, and no diocese 
since the beginning of Christianity, 
has ever given to the Vicar of Christ 
so much assistance for his missionary 
needs.” 

In 1914 two Brooklyn young 
women decided that the alumnae of 
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The historic Church of 


St. Charles Borromeo 


Catholic colleges should do more for 
religion. Mrs. James A. Sheeran and 
Miss Clare Cogan Cin later years Sis- 
ter Mary de Paul, M.M.) establish- 
ed the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae, which today rep- 
resents 500 alumnae associations and 
more than 250,000 Catholic-college 
graduates. 

In 1933 Msgr. Joseph Stedman 
founded a Catholic publishing proj- 
ect in Brooklyn which has influ- 
enced the entire Catholic world. 
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is conducted by the Confraternity of 
the Precious Blood in a small build- 
ing attached to its monastery. In 27 
vears the confraternity has distrib- 
uted from 1.5 million to 2 million 
books a year. These “basic books,” as 
wr are called, popularize the litur- 
‘Sacred Scripture, theology, phi- 
losophy, and asceticism. F ather Sted- 
man’s My Sunday Missal was the 
first of the series. It sold millions of 
copies. Financial profits are turned 
back into the work to keep prices as 
low as possible. 
In 1950, the Family Communion 
Crusade was founded by a layman, 
Dr. Richard Rendich. This is an or- 


ganization of Catholics who have 
dedicated themselves to the Holy 
Family and pledged themselves to 


receive Communion as a family ev- 
ery month. It has spread to all 50 
states and more than 50 countries. 

Three years later, Gerard J. Ja- 
neske and Francis X. Zimmerman 
founded the Community Counsel- 
ling service to direct financial cam- 
paigns for Catholic institutions. 
The organization has raised over a 
quarter of a billion dollars locally 
and throughout the country. 

The early Brooklyn parishes work- 
ed tirelessly to spread the faith in 
their then overwhelmingly Protes- 
tant community. Assumption parish 
was established in 1841 ina building 


1960 
which first housed a_ schismatic 
Catholic Church. St. Patrick’s 
(1843) began with the purchase of a 
Methodist meeting hall. 

St. Charles Borromeo’s (1850) 
had been an Episcopalian church. 
One of the most historic ceremonies 
in St. Charles was the ordination of 
the Rev. Donald McLeod by Bishop 
Levi Silliman Ives, Episcopal bishop 
of North Carolina. When they met 
in the same place several years later, 
both the church and the two clergy- 
men had been converted to Catholi- 
cism. 

The first pastor of St. Charles was 
Father Charles Constantine Pise, na- 
tionally known patriot, orator, and 
writer. He was a personal friend of 
President John Tyler and Henry 
Clay, at whose insistence he was 
unanimously elected chaplain of the 
Senate in 1832. He was the first and 
only Catholic ever to hold that office. 

Brooklyn, which has included sev- 
eral distinguished converts among its 
clergy, in 1938 inaugurated the na- 
tion’s first official diocese-wide ef- 
fort to bring directly to non-Catho- 
lics the teachings of the Church. 
With 15,000 converts to its credit 
since that time, the diocese has en- 
thusiastically greeted Pope John’s 
emphasis on the hope that all may be 
one, and has increased its efforts to 
that end. 


There are three persons who make a man make more 


money: his wife, 


and Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 


P.B. 
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The Union, Strong and Great 


The placing of the Civil war 


memorials in Washington, D.C., 


brings out the paradoxes of 
the conflict between the states 


AMERICANS are fortunate. 
Nothing really bad has ever 
happened to us. Our remote ances- 
tors braved the cold gray Atlantic, 
got to these shores, and found that 
life could begin anew. 
Everything went well, 
until the middle of the 19th century. 
Then it became apparent that this 
clittering American dream had 
flaw in it. In the North was a dy- 
namic impulse, leading men to the 
belief that tomorrow was always go- 
ing to be brighter and better than to- 
day. In the South things were more 
static: today was good enough, and 
if nobody changed anything the 
world would go ‘along comfortably 
and everybody woe he happy. 
The trouble was that nothing in 
this world stays fixed. Change is ‘the 
first law of life. In addition, there 
was in the middle of all of these hap- 
py people an undigestible lump of 
colored folk who were held in slav- 
ery, who by the accident of birth 
were regarded as somehow less than 


indeed— 
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human, people who were numbered 
with the ox and the mule as bits of 
property. 

Out of these differences came the 
Civil war, which tore the country 
apart, cost 600,000 lives, and left on 
our body politic a wound that is not 
to this day entirely healed. Two very 
different conceptions of what Amer- 
ica might be collided head-on, and it 
somehow was easier to fight than it 
was to sit down as rational men and 
talk it out. 

Yes, some dreadful battles were 
fought. Some terrible mistakes were 

made. In the end, a number of finite 
men, doing the best they could un- 
der the ‘afiite prov idence of God, 
settled things so that this nation 
would follow the path that it has fol- 
lowed ever since 1865. 

The war, obviously enough, 
tled something, in the rough way 
human beings do settle things: it 
New York City 


set 
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made certain that there would be 
one country, not two, between the 
Rio Grande and the Canadian bor- 
der, and it made certain also that 
chattel slavery would no longer exist. 
The determination of those two facts 
was an immense gain, but it was 
bought at the price of enormous loss- 
es, and we are not even now quite 
certain just how the scales have tip- 
ped. 

America is obsessed with present 
and future. Yet we find ourselves in 
creasingly compelled to brood over 
the past—over this one chapter in our 
past. And what we encounter here is 
a deep, haunting enigma, a riddle 
that can never quite be solved. Some- 
how, the truth about what we are 


and what we mean is bound up in 


the story of those four terrible years. 

We learn from the Civil war what 
we always learn from the study of a 
great tragedy. Here was America’s 
tragedy, brought onto the open stage, 
expressing what we are and hope 
some day to become. 

Tragedy is not quite in key with 
what we consider the American 
spirit. The success story is our story. 
We conquered a continent, defied 
the powers of Europe, won our in- 
dependence, made democracy work 
when nobody believed that it could 
work, became the richest, happiest 
people in the world—and deeply em- 
bedded in our unspoken faith is the 
belief that the future is very largely 
in our keeping. 

Yet here, in the middle, is this one 
different note: this four-year tragedy. 
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There is Lincoln himself: the 
thoughtful, melancholy man of the 
people. He stakes everything on the 
assumption that democracy will work 
and that the people are to be trusted. 
He leads the people through four 
years of war, sees it at last come to a 
victorious conclusion—and then, at 
the moment of triumph, dies through 
a madman’s act which costs the coun- 
try 50 years of bitterness. 

There is Lee: the self-contained 
gentleman, the quiet aristocrat. He 
lived his life by a serene code, and 
one day found himself called upon 
to make a choice. It was a hard 
choice. Lee said that he did not be- 
lieve in slavery, doubted the right of 
secession, and was not altogether 
certain that if the right did exist this 
was the moment to exercise it. Yet 
he was fated, somehow, to make the 
choice he did. He did what he had to 
do, occupied the center of a great 
stage for four years, saw ev erything 
that he had fought for defeated and 
lost, and then tis ed out a few quiet 
years in the little college town of 
Lexington, Va. 

In a very different way Lee’s great- 
est opponent, Grant, lived out a 
tragedy. Like Lincoln, here was a 
man of the people. He came to the 
top in such a way that at last he 
embodied both the strengths and the 
weaknesses of the people for whom 
he acted. He was not a man easily 
understood, for he lived, so to speak, 
below the surface. He triumphed 
over both his own limitations and the 
visible enemy arrayed against him, 
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won all the honors an American can 
win—and then, somehow, had to see 
his great name given to the shabbiest 
period in American history. Win- 
ning all that a man can win, he 
somehow lost much: not through his 
own fault—and his story, like Lin- 
coln’s and Lee’s, is essentially tragic. 

Yet the real tragedy goes deeper 
than the story of the principal actors. 
It has to do with the people these 
men led. 

In the U.S. in 1861 lived ap- 
proximately 31 million people—men, 
women, and children, Nonhesners 
and Southanuan. colteed and white 
together. Of these, more than 600,- 
000 lost their lives; the number of 


wounded was immense. The heart- 
ache is simply beyond human com- 


putation; it spared no home in 
America. We know how those boys 
marched brightly away, as if bound 
for a great romantic adventure— 
which led them to disillusionment, 
pain, and death. 

Yet there is a very strange thing 
about great tragedy. Hamlet does not 
leave one. dideened: discouraged; 
its final note is not one of despair. Ohi 
the contrary, it is precisely through 
the great tragedies that we get our 
most uplifting experiences. x “ragedy 
does show us man contending in vain 
against fate, fighting a battle in 
which he must lose, but it also shows 
us that he has something uncon- 
querable in him; and it is that mag- 
nificence of the human spirit which 
at last stays with us. There is some- 
thing in man that triumphs even in 
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the hour of disaster, something that 
fate itself does not finally defeat. 

It is wrong to say that the Civil 
war divided ‘this country. The war 
came because the country was al- 
ready divided; in a strange, mystic 
way, the Civil war united us, by the 
sharing of a great and unique ex- 
perience. 

We did learn certain things by 
that experience. One was that if we 
all shared in the victory we also all 
shared in the defeat. Indeed, some- 
times it seems that perhaps we think 
of the defeat more than we think of 
the victory. 

Take Getty sburg. Here is one of 
the great climactic "battles in Ameri- 
can history; one of the greatest vic- 
tories American arms have ever won. 
It has been studied and written about 
for 90 years. But if you will examine 
all of the books on Gettysburg you 
will discover a rather odd thing. By 
far the greater part is an attempt to 
say, not why and how the battle was 
won, but why and how it was lost. 

Consider another very odd thing. 
Washington, the c capital city, is laid 
out so that across its heavy growth 
would run a great axis, expressing 
the meaning of the nation which 
built that city. The axis runs west 
from the Capitol building, 
through the great shaft that was 
built for Washington, and leading at 
last to the Lincoln Memorial. But it 
does not end there. It crosses the 
Potomac on the noble Memorial 
bridge, and leads up to one of 
Asneticnte greatest shrines: Arling- 


going 
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ton, the home of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

Here is the most magnificent bit 
of symbolism in American _his- 
tory. Lee, after all, was the soldier 
who fought against the government 
which Washington founded and 
Lincoln preserved. His attempt 
failed, and in the end, he went oft 
into the shadows, a tremendous fight- 
er who, after all, was a rebel. Trans- 
pose that story to any other country 
and any other time you can think of, 
and you can do nothing but cast Lee 
in the role of the villain who tried to 
bring the nation to ruin. 

But look at what has happened. 
Lee’s home, Arlington, is a national 
shrine. 

This does not mean that the 
American people are more forgiving 


than any other. It simply means that 
they have studied their own Civil 


war to good effect. They know, on 
sober re ection, that they have noth- 
ing to be magnanimous about. The 
Civil war was a tragic chapter in our 
history, telling of the terrible price 
paid by all of : us in our progression 
from small-nation status to that of a 
great one. 

It meant, then, at whatever enor- 
mous cost, that we had become one 
people, who finally discovered that 
the gains, losses, and w rongs of their 
tragic conflict with dheumehe es were 
in the end a common property and a 
common responsibility. Neither Lee 
nor the ragged Confederates who fol- 
lowed bien: ever asked for anyone’s 
forgiveness, which they never got: 
what they did get, finally ~and “the 
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arrangement of our monuments here 
in Washington is the final proof of 
it—was the one thing they would 
have wanted: understanding. 

At Arlington is our national ceme- 
tery, with avenues named for the 
generals who fought against Lee. It 
is named after the Southern general 
who lived there, who fought long, 
hard, and well. Everything that 
might divide us, brother against 
brother, growing out of the war that 
aroused such terrible emotions and 
cost us such a dreadful price, is 
buried here, forever. The man in 
gray who was once a national enemy 
is ranked now with Washington and 
Lincoln. No other country has a 
story like this: no other tragedy 
comes to its apotheosis with quite 
this uplift of the spirit. 

We did gain something out of that 
war, something more, even, than the 
undying deuciatuntion that the men 
of both armies who died on those 
storm-swept fields valued something 
more than they valued their own 
lives. We gained homely little things. 
We gained a new understanding of 
human unity and _ brotherhood; 
new realization that when men make 
war it is war itself, not the visible foe, 
which is the real enemy. 

We won from our Civil war the 
realization that we do eternally share 
in an unbroken brotherhood in this 
country. We learned that there are 
no classifications in the human sociec- 
ty, but that all of us, no matter what 
our origins or backgrounds, are mem- 
bers one of another. 
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_istening to A\nne 


She probably will never dance 
at the ball, but she may 
easily become its belle 


NNE KENNEDY, seven, is a per- 
son of decided opinions. When 
I interviewed her in her home at 57 
Rose Hill Terrace, Yonkers, N.Y., 
she came out in favor of vanilla ice 
cream, dolls with high heels, dark 
and handsome men (for future ref- 
erence), and roses in summer. She 
strongly opposed chocolate ice cream, 
winter, birthday parties for grown- 
ups, and newspaper men who ask 
questions. 

I did not go to see Miss Kennedy 
because she | is a child prodigy, the 
winner of a talent contest, or because 
she was the star of an important 
news event. 

I visited her because she had 
cerebral palsy; because three doctors 
shook their heads and said she would 
never walk; because she had no 
home, was abandoned by her moth- 
er, and was left to the New York 
Foundling hospital. 

But most of all I thought her im- 
portant because, although she wes 
born with three strikes against’ her, 
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she has found her own seven-year- 
old place in the sun. 

She can walk without braces, al- 
though her feet point inward aad 
she seems about to fall at any mo- 
ment. 

She will soon be adopted by Bene 
dict and Bernice Kennedy of Yon- 
kers. Such seriously handicapped 
children were once considered very 
difficult if not impossible to place for 
adoption. 

Anne will probably never dance 
at the ball; but there is every likeli- 
hood she will become the belle of the 
ball, with her dark, knowing eyes 
and funny nose and that illogical 
quality of charm some women have. 

For these reasons and others Cin- 
cluding the fact that she had her pic- 
ture taken with Cardinal Spellman 
when Mrs. Kennedy was named fos- 
ter mother of the year), I sat listen- 
ing to little Anne in the pleasant liv- 
ing room of the Kennedy home. 
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To avoid any misinterpretation of 
her opinions, I furnish a transcript of 
Anne's remarks. 

“This is Lent. I gave up chocolate 
ice cream for Lent. a love vanilla ice 


cream. I hate chocolate ice cream. 


Would you like to put something in 
the paper for me? My dog B lackie 


died. He was black; that’s why he 
was called Blackie. I don’t know 
whether it was suicide or not, but he 
drowned in a well, or maybe a river. 
My grandfather saw him. 

“Don’t put my gré andfather’s name 
in the paper or he ‘ll say, ‘Why did 
you put all this in the paper?” My 
grandmother’ s birthday party was a 
little while ago. She didn’t have a 
party. Only a cake. You have to have 
children and cake and ice cream and 
pre sents to have a birthday party.’ 

The interview was interrupted by 
four-and-a-half- year- old 
who 


Rickey, a 
foster child of the Kennedys, 
had been trying to get my attention. 
I died in the electric chair yester- 
day,” he said. “I did too.” 

“It’s just his imagination,” Aane 
said, and went on rapidly, “My pic- 
ture was in the newspapers five 
times. I crowned the blessed Mother 
in May. Didn’t you know that? At 
Christ the King church. And they 
said I was pretty and I wore a white 
dress and white gloves and I knew I 
could do it better than anyone else.” 
(Mrs. Kennedy said that Anne did 
crown the blessed Mother, although 
a girl from 4th or 5th gerade is usuz ally 
They picked her because 


She walked 


se lecte d. 


“of all God did for her. 
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down the middle aisle, and there 
wasn’t a dry eye in the place.”) 

Anne continued: “I want to be a 
nurse when I grow up. No, I want to 
get married. W hat kind of husband? 
Dark and tall. I like to play with 
high-heel dolls. What are you writ- 
ing down? I'll make my First Com- 
munion in May. I know the Act of 
Contrition already. Why do you ask 
me where and w hy and when and all 
that? 

“T like roses in the summer. I 
didn’t know that before. I'll know it 
in the summer this time. I like going 
on vacations to Canada. And that’s 
all I know now. Next week maybe 
I'll tell you some more.” 

Anne has been a part of the Ken- 
nedy household since she was 13 
months old, when she went there as 

foster child. The Kennedys lost 
two of their own babies because of 
an Rh blood condition. In 1949 they 
took their first foster child. 

They have since taken six others, 
including a “beautiful little Puerto 
Rican girl.’ ’ They have adopted three 
of the hides, including Anne. Mr. 
Kennedy is foreman i a machine 
shop at the Ward Leonard Electric 
Co. in Mount Vernon. They now 
have four foster children, English, 
Irish, Italian, and Norwegian. 

The children have all come from 
the New York Foundling hospital, 
one of the 38 child-caring agencies 
and institutions afhliated with New 
York Catholic Charities. 

Until recent years handicapped 
children were cared for in institu- 
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tions because only rarely would a 
woman take on the job of mothering 
a child who was not her own and was 
blind, .deaf, crippled, or deformed. 
Now a realization is growing that of 
all dependent children, handicapped 


children deserve love and attention 


the most—and that their physical and 
emotional development are stimulat- 
ed in a family setting. 

Through New York Catholic 
Charities about 350 children with 
physical and mental handicaps are 
now in foster homes. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


A friend and I were in the south of France last summer. Because we were so 
close to Nice, we decided to cross the border and see something of Italy. But 
we had no sooner boarded the train than my friend became ill. He'd had the 
same trouble before, but the pills a doctor had prescribed, and which had given 
him much relief, had been left behind in Paris. 

We were the last to leave the train at Vintimille. By the time we got to the 
customs shed, thez re kag have been 200 people ahead of us. “Heavens! an 
thought to myself. ‘e’ll be here at least an hour.” I didn’t mind the wait 
my self, but I knew it was terribly rough on my friend. ie had seated himself 
on his bag and was staring ahead with. a hopeless expression. I sat down beside 
him. 

But a uniformed customs official left the counter and walked back to where 
we were sitting. “Come with me,” he said in English. Instead of taking us to 
the head of the line, as we'd half hoped, he led us into a little office and shut 
the door. You can imagine our misgivings. “My friend here is sick . . .” I started 
to explain. 


The official promptly brought a glass of water. he said. 


“Yes, I thought so,” 
“But that’s not why I came straight to you. You see, during the war an Ameri- 
can soldier did something wonderful for my wife and child. I was away in the 
army when our village was destroyed. For two days my family had nothing to 
eat. Then this soldier came along in a truck and saw them sitting by the road. 
Maybe he knew they were starving, or maybe he was just a good man. Anyway 
he filled a box with food—meat, coffee, sugar, chocolate. He. gave it to my w ife 


and drove away. He had a big heart. He was a colored man. . . . I haven’t had 
this job long, and today you came. I just had to do something to show my 
gratitude for the goodness of that man. And you are the first colored Americans 
I've seen since I’ve been on the job!” Oi A: Senet. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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To Meet the Vicar of Christ 


Start making arrangements for your audience 
before you leave for Europe 


ost Americans visiting Rome 

make an effort to see Pope 

John. If you aren't satisfied 

with just a glimpse of him at his 

window, you can seek one of several 
different kinds of audiences. 

On the highest level, of course, is 
the private audience. This occurs 
when an_ individual admitted 
alone to talk to the Pope. Usually it 
is by invitation from the Pope him- 
self. In any case, such audiences are 
almost always limited persons 
known personally to him. 

A special audience consists of two 
or three individuals or large groups, 
members of some professional society 
or business. They meet in the speci al 
visitors’ rooms in the Vatican, where 
they are joined, usually for only a 
brief time, by the Pope. ‘The general 
public is not admitted to these Ses- 
sions. 

General audiences are those usual 
ly held each Wednesday at noon in 
the Hall of Benedictions. If there is 
an unusually large number of visi- 
tors in the city, a ‘coumtd general au- 
dience is sometimes held. on Satur- 
day or Sunday. 


is 


to 


*50 W. 57th St., New York City 19. April, 


1960. 


Anyone may attend a general au- 
dience merely by requesting a ticket 
through the proper channels. Most 
persons apply through their embas- 
sies to the Holy See. 

This method, of course, is 
open to Americans. Most apply in- 
stead through the North American 
college at 30 Via dell’ Umilta in 
downtown Rome. Other channels 
are Santa Susanna’s, Rome’s Ameri 
can church, and the uso club for 
American servicemen. 

Before making an approach to any 
of these offices, you can make things 
a lot easier for yourself by initiating 


not 


\\\ 
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arrangements in the U.S. A travel 
agency, despite any claims which 
might be made, cannot help you at 
all. If you are trying to get a private 
or special audience, get, if you can, 
a letter of introduction from a car- 
dinal, bishop, or an outstanding lay- 
man who is well known to the Holy 
See. A letter of introduction from 
your local priest is always helpful, 
too. 

Hundreds of letters introducing 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
reach Rome each month. From these 
letters the priests at the North Amer- 
ican college or at Santa Susanna get 
the information for the application 
forms to be submitted to the Vatican. 
These forms give the names of the 
visitor and his sponsor, list pertinent 
information about the applicant, and 
tell how long he will be in Rome. All 
applications must specify whether a 
private or special audience is request- 
ed and the reason for it. No requests 
for special audiences, by the way, are 
submitted to the Vatican until the 
applicant is actually in Rome. 

Should the Pope decide to grant a 
private or special audience anal fix 
the date, a papal courier brings the 
official invitation to the visitor’s resi- 
dence in Rome. These invitations 
cannot be picked up anywhere by 
anyone. You must wait until they 
are delivered. 

The invitation indicates whether 
the guest is excused from wearing 
full dress or uniform. Women are in- 
vited to wear black suits with long 
skirts, or long-sleeved dark dresses, 


and a black veil. Men who wear for- 
mal garb with white tie must also 
wear black waistcoats. 

For large special audiences, visitors 
are assigned to a place to sit or stand 
in a large hall. Usually members of a 
group stand side by side, about a 
yard apart, so that there may be some 
privacy in any talk the Pope may 
have with each. 

When the Pope arrives his attend- 
ants stop just inside the door and the 
Pope walks forward alone to mect 
each visitor, followed at three paces 
by the prelate-in-waiting. His Holi- 
ness talks to each visitor for one to 
three minutes and, before leaving 
the hall, imparts the Apostolic Bene- 
diction to all present. 

During the special audience no 
one is supposed to ask anything, ex- 
cept special blessings for some rela- 
tive, unless it is a matter connected 
with something the Pope has brought 
up himself. In special cases, when 
the Pope has a particular message he 
wishes to impart to a group, he seats 
himself on a throne-like chair in 
front of the hall to make his address 
before walking forward to greet each 
member of the group personally, 

Occasionally, as a mark of distinc- 
tion to some visitor, the Pope will 
grant an unusual special audience, 
in effect a private audience without 
formalities. This is held in the Hall 
of St. John, adjacent to the Throne 
room. Such audiences are longer 
than the special audiences, but short- 
er than the private ones. 

Visitors at private or special audi- 
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ences are not allowed to have their 
own cameras with them or even to 
take notes. But the official Vatican 
photographer is always present at 
special audiences, and the Pope him- 
self is usually the one to call the visi- 
tors close around him for a group 
picture. 

lo attend a general audience it is 
necessary only to request a ticket 
through one of the authorized 
sources for Americans in Rome, but 
letters from priests or bishops are 
usually required to obtain a position 
in one of the more desirable spots. In 
St. Peter’s, the most’ favorable places 
are in the stands at the foot of the 
statues of St. Longinus and St. An- 
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drew, off to the side of Michelange- 
lo’s dome and at the foot of the papal 
altar. From there, fortunate ticket 
holders have a full view of the Pope 
on his throne. 

At Castel Gandolfo, the best spots 
are at the windows of the papal resi- 
dence, where the visitor escapes the 
crush of the crowd in the courtyard 
below and where he can easily see 
the Pope when he appears at the 
window on the opposite side of the 
court. Private and special] audiences 
are also held at Castel Gandolfo. 

Whatever type of audience you 
have with His Holiness—private, or 
special, or general—it is certain to be 
a high point of your trip to Europe. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


n a school zone in Philadelphia, Pa.: “Drive carefully—acute shortage of 
I hool Philadelp! P D Fully te shortage of 


teachers! 


Rosalie Binder. 


Classified ad in the San Diego Evening Tribune: “Beginners’ Latin class $1 hr. 


Rhumba, Samba, Cha Cha.” 


Therese Egan. 


On a teen-ager’s hot rod in Los Angeles, Calif.: “Help Stamp Out Reality.” 


Morris Bender. 


On the window of a Parisian dress shoppe in Manhattan: “Our hats are the 


berets.” 


Harold Helfer. 


Framed on the wall of a Madison Ave. executive’s office: “To thine own self 


be two.” 


Charles Chick Govin. 


In a small-town fix-it shop: “We will oil your sewing machine and adjust the 


tension in your home for only $1.” 


On a Brooklyn taxicab: “I’m lovely—I’m engaged.” 


Mrs. D. B. 
R. B. 


At the Aqueduct race track in Philadelphia, Pa: “Please don’t step on the grass— 


it might be your supper.” 


Mrs. Deane Binder. 


Displayed on a trash truck in Inglewood, Calif.: “Satisfaction guaranteed or 


double your trash back.” 


Morris Bender. 


Over a bar in San Pedro, Calif.: “If you drink to forget, please pay when served.” 


Dr. L. Binder. 





| J enry Petior, the French writer 

1 §. known to the world as Daniel- 
Rops, has produced more books (80) 
than he can recall. His best-known 
book, Jesus and His Times, made 
publishing history. It was translated 
into 15 languages and recorded well 
over 2 million sales, an extraordinary 
number for a nonfiction work. In 
France it has been the No. 1 postwar 
best seller. 

Daniel-Rops remains something 
of a mystery to people outside 
France. He shuns publicity, is little 
given to talking about his private 
life. The result is that many readers 
picture him incorrectly as an ivory- 
tower sage, with thoughts riveted on 
the past. 

An astonishing diversity marks his 
production: novels, histories, biogra- 
phies, short stories, translations, chil- 
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The Man Called 
Daniel-Rops 


Six days a week, year in and 
year out, Henry Petiot writes 
seven pages of a masterpiece 


dren’s books, poetry, and essays. 
This accumulation will probably be 
dwarfed when he completes a work 
destined to be one of the great 
achievements of the century: a nine- 
volume, 6,000-page History of the 
Church. 

Everyone who meets him asks the 
same question: how does he manage 
to produce such a steady stream of 
books and articles? 

According to the author, there is 
nothing extraordinary about his tre- 
mendous literary output. “The only 
secret—if secret there is—is regular- 
ity. For more than 35 years I’ve train- 
ed myself to write every day. I sub- 
scribe to the Latin maxim Nulla dies 
sine linea—not a day without some 
lines written. Writing has become a 
need for me, and it goes very fast.” 

His method is a fascinating study 
in self-discipline. Six days out of sev- 
en, year in and year out, there is no 
variation in his morning schedule. 
He rises punctually at seven o'clock, 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. March, 1960. © 1960 by the Passionist Missions, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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and breakfasts alone. He then goes 
into the study of his spacious, 6th- 
floor apartment in Neuilly, a Paris 
suburb. 

He sits down at an antique writ- 
ing table, wraps his feet in a fleece- 
lined rug, and for a few minutes 
stares out the window. He is forcing 
his mind to leap back in time. Then 
he takes up a cheap, steel-nibbed 
pen, and begins to write in violet ink 
on sheets of thin green paper. He 
writes steadily, confidently, rarely 
pausing for an elusive word. 

Five hours later, precisely at one 
o'clock, he stops; another morning's 
work is over. On the desk are seven 
pages of his monumental History of 
the Church. 


Once his morning stint is done, 


he plunges into a tightly scheduled 
round of editorial jobs. He edits Ec- 
clesia, a popular Catholic monthly 
‘ and also Présences, an influ- 


dige St,” 
ential magazine for French intellec- 
tuals. He directs four book collec 
tions, and supervises the preparation 
of the giant (148 volumes) Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism in the Twen- 
tieth Century. He still finds time to 
lecture about twice a month, write 
two or three newspaper or magazine 
articles weekly, take an active part 
in the sessions of the French Acad- 
emy, and answer a correspondence 
averaging more than 100 letters a 
week, 

Much of his mail comes from peo- 
ple asking spiritual advice. He an- 


*Associated with Tue Catuoric DicEst for- 


eign editions. 
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swers most of the letters himself, in 
his own hand. Says one good friend: 
“I know of no one who bears a heav- 
ier work load than Daniel-Rops, 
though his health has always been 
delicate. He’s always willing to in- 
terrupt whatever he’s doing to help 
a friend, to counsel a young writer of 
talent, or find him a job.” 

Whenever possible, he winds up 
his editorial work in time to be back 
at his apartment in the early evening 
for his last important appointment 
of the day: hearing a 12-year-old girl 
recite her lessons. Daniel- Rops ond 
his wife, Madeleine, who have been 
married since 1924, have no children 
of their own, but the author dotes on 
his eight godchildren. 

One of them, Christine, the 
daughter of his secretary, lives with 
her mother in the Daniel-Rops’ 
apartment. It was for Christine (“the 
joy of my home”) and his other god- 
children that Daniel- Rops wrote his 
three children’s books on Jesus and 
the Bible. 

His evenings are no less taken up 
than his afternoons. As one of the 
Forty Immortals of the French 
Academy, he occupies a lofty posi- 
tion in the capital’s cultural life. He 
attends many first nights and recep- 
tions. He and his wile also entertain 
frequently. 

When he finds a free evening, he 
likes to spend it at home listening to 
music (preferences: Vivaldi and 
Monteverdi) and reading. Here 
again, though, his generosity is such 
that he is likely to spend more time 
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“St. Augustine and the City of 
God,” an excerpt from Daniel- 
Rops’ great History of the 
Church, will appear in the Au- 
gust CATHOLIC DicEsT. 


reading the manuscripts of aspir- 
ing writers than in preparing the 
background material for his own 
books. 

Sales figures alone fail to convey 
the spiritual impact that this French- 
man’s books have had on readers of 
all stations. Pope Pius XII was so 
moved after reading Jesus and His 
limes that he wrote the author a 
warm personal note naming him a 
commander in the Order of St. Greg- 
ory the Great. 

Other readers have written to 
Daniel-Rops to say that his books 
have resolved spiritual crises for 
them. When he was elected a mem- 
ber of the French Academy in 1956, 
hundreds of admirers outside France 
subscribed to a fund for purchase of 
his academician’s sword. 

If Daniel-Rops has been able to 
make sacred history accessible to ev- 
eryone, it is largely because of his 
rare combinaricas of gifts, which are 
those of the kdieevian: novelist, and 
poet. 

By training he is primarily the his- 
torian. For 33 years he taught the 
subject i in French lycées (it was ow- 
ing to a wish to keep his literary 
density separate from his academic 

career that he chose a pen name, tak- 
en from an autobiographical charac- 
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ter in an early, unpublished short 


story ). 

As.a novelist Che has filled a doz- 
en books with sharply etched char- 
acters and vivid scenes), he is able 
to recreate the characters and atmos- 
phere of the story of Christianity. As 
poet, he has the gift for communicat- 
ing the spirit as a living existence 
through the centuries. 

In planning his books, he divides 
the work into two parts: research 
and composition. Each takes about 
the same length of time. After docu- 
menting himself exhaustively on the 
period a which he is to write, he 
draws up a skeleton plan and estab- 
a file, under a key word, for 
When all his notes 
are in order he be- 
“goes fast.” 


lishes 
each chapter. 
and references 
gins the writing, which 

The explanation is oversimplified; 
it doesn’t account for the short time 
that it takes Daniel-Rops to do his 
research. For his volume on the 
Church in the Middle Ages he was 
able, without assistance, to wade 
through an enormous mass of ma- 
terial in only a year. 

In a sense, Daniel-Rops has been 
preparing himself for a career as a 
writer of religious histories from an 
early age. Both his self-discipline as 
a writer and his deep knowledge of 
history date from his boyhood. 

Daniel- Rops is the son of an army 
artillery officer. He was born in 1901 
in Epinal, a garrison town in eastern 
France. The family moved soon aft- 
erward to Grenoble, in the French 
Alps, were he spent his entire youth. 
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He grew up with a deep fondness 
for the mountains, often taking long, 
solitary climbs on the heights; shove 
the city. In his knapsack he always 
carried a book; his favorite: Pascal’s 
Pensées, a work which has exerted a 
profound influence on him. 

By the time he was 14, he had al- 
ready written a novel (set in ancient 
Nineve). He also wrote short sto- 


ries, essays, and poems. 

He gave early promise as a schol- 
ar. At the University of Grenoble he 
majored simultaneously in law, his- 
tory, and geography, and won his 
licence ( ‘roughly equivalent to a 


Master 's degree) in each. In 1921 he 
moved on to the University of Ly- 
ons, where he earned a history agré- 
gation (the French Ph.D.) a bare 
eight months later. 

[he first book Daniel- 
Rops, a volume of essays entitled 
Notre Inquiétude (Our Anxiety), 
appeared in 1926, It was a penetrat- 
ing examination of the postwar gen- 
which the 


signed 


eration’s disllusionment, 
author himself shared. Although 
born and raised a Catholic, he had 
abandoned his faith, unable to rec- 
oncile his intellectual doubts with 
the teaching of the Church. 

His own inquiétude was to last 
until 1934 and the publication of his 
second novel, Mort, ou est ta vic- 
toire? (Death, Where Is Thy Vic- 
tory?). This story of a woman who 
passes through suffering from doubt 
to belief scored both a popular and 
critical success. It indicated that the 
author had recovered his faith. 


One outcome of his return to the 
Church was a redoubling of his ac- 
tivity as a journalist—as a Catholic 
journalist this time. While shoulder- 
ing a full-time teaching load, he con- 
tributed to an increasing number of 
magazines and newspapers, attack- 
ing social injustices and the mount- 
ing tide of anti-Semitism and totali- 
tarianism. 

He was also delving deeper into 
Biblical history. Several lecture tours 
to the Near East gave him the oppor- 
tunity to study the origins of Chris- 
tian civilization at first hand. But it 
was not until 1941, at one of the 
blackest periods of the war for Ger- 
man-occupied France, that he decid- 
ed to write the first of what would be 
a long series of religious histories. 

One morning a friend telephoned 
Daniel-Rops to say that a publisher 
would like him to write a history on 
the basis of some Biblical lectures he 
had given earlier in Paris. He accept- 
ed immediately—on condition that 
his book could treat the history of 
the people of Israel and their mission. 

Earlier the same morning German 
occupation authorities in Paris had 
ordered all Jews to wear the yellow 
star of David on their coats. Daniel- 
Rops, long an outspoken foe of anti- 
Semitism, leaped at the chance to 
voice his personal protest. 

The People of the Bible appeared 
in July, 1943. Eighteen days later, 
the Gestapo swooped down on die 
printing plant, broke the plates for 
the book, and burned every copy in 
sight. From the copies that had al- 
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ready been sold, however, the book 
was reset and published anew after 
the Liberation. 

This book was no sooner finished 
than the author felt compelled to 
write a sequel. The story of the peo- 
ple of Israel merged inevitably with 
that of Christ, “the Messias whose 
long-promised coming had swelled 
the pride of Israel down through 
2,000 years.” Daniel-Rops began his 
most famous work, Jesus ona His 
Times. 

Again, as soon as that book was 
finished, the writer came to a similar 


conclusion: the story of Christ is in- 


separable from the history of the 
Church, which has carried forth his 
message to the world. To complete 


CONFUS 
The 


home. 


His first stop was a mé .gnificent cathedral. 
The Americ: in tapped a passing Frenchman on the 
“W ho’ s the groom?” he inquired. 

’ The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. 


was just coming out. 
shoulder. 


“Je ne sais pas.’ 
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the story, he decided to write his 
History of the Church, 

Today, 15 years after he set him- 
self the task, he is still at work, push- 
ing it steadily forward with his seven 
pages each morning. Even on vaca- 
tion he works on it. 

Seven of the nine volumes of the 
history have been published. At his 
present rate he will complete tHe 
work in the next three years. And 
what then? 

He prefers not to say. “A writer 
* not always write what he wish- 

’ Daniel- Rops says. “There is a 
ra that sasuanaiians: for him and 
traces his path. For those of us who 
believe, this force has a name, which 
is Providence.” 


ION OF TONGUES 


2nd World War had ended and the GI was told he would soon be going 
He decided to see the sights of Paris while he still had a chance. 


As he entered, a wedding party 


A little later in the day, the American was passing a little church in a side 


street. 
“Who's dead?” he asked. 
pas,” the Frenchman replied. 

“Well,” 
did he?” 


“I’m sick and tired of being left alone every weekend, - 
“If you think you’re going to play today. ... 


widow at breakfast one S Saturday. 


“Nonsense, darling,” 


observed the GI with a shake of his head, 


the husband replied, reaching for the toast. 


A funeral procession was going in. T he GI turned to another passer-by. 
Again. the familiar shrug of shoulders. 


“Te ne sais 


“he sure didn’t last long, 


Quote (24 Jan. ’60). 


grumbled the golf 


” 


“Golf is 


the farthest thing from my mind. Now, will you please pass the putter?” 
Journal of the American Medical Association (23 April ’60). 





By John E. Gibson 


Condensed from the “Science Digest”* 


Self-A\nalysis Through the Movies 


If you know what you like you 


can learn what you're like 


aor i PHEATRE 


sycHoLocists have long  sus- = 
: e -efer A. 
pected that our movie prefer- 


ences provide a hidden key to our 
personalities. But a clinical hunch is 
one thing, scientific proof another. 
To put the theory to proof, psy 
chologist Edward M. Scott, at the 
University of Portland, administered 
person: ality tests to his students. movie preferences. Are you one of 

Then he had each one fill in a them? To find out, examine the list 
questionnaire indicating the type of — of eight different kinds of movies be- 
movie he preferred and the type that low. First check the type you most 
he liked least. He found that pref- prefer; then check the type you most 
erence or dislike for various types dislike. 
of movies do go hand in hand with Prefer Dislike 
specific character traits. Persons who Musicals Peal ae 
got their biggest kick out of crime Westerns “iets 
movies tended to fall into one per Historical matte 
sonality category, and those who Crime a. 
preferred musicals fell into a dis- Comedy ae 
tinctly different group. Religion Par 

The study showed further that Science po sea 
movie preferences serve as substi Romance sis cast 
tute outlets for our own personali- Persons whose favorite film fare 
ties. Thus, a person’s fundamental was musical movies tended to have 
attitudes determine the type of these personality traits in common: 
movie he most frequently chooses, to be impulsive; to live in the pres- 

Five distinct personality types ent, without much worry about 
were instantly revealed by their tomorrow; and to take their fun 











*200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. March, 1960. @ 1960 by Popular Mechanics Co., and 
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SELF- 
where they find it. They were easily 
bored by the commonpl: ice, lov ed 
excitement, and were much inclined 
to seek diversion. They were usually 
persuasive conversationalists, genial, 
and gregarious. 

They were inclined to take re- 
sponsibilities lightly, to have a rather 
cavalier attitude toward customs and 
conventions, and to act hastily with- 
out giving much thought to possible 
consequences. And though persons 
in this category were wall endowed 
with 1Q they felt more comfortable 
skimming along the surface of life 
than doing any serious thinking. 

People “teilads preferred hiaeuienl 
or scientific movies and disliked 
athletic movies tended to be thought- 
ful, imaginative, oy discriminating. 
They were likely to be interested 


more in ideas, 5 and cultural 
pursuits than in material matters. 
People who liked religion movies 
best tended to be strong-willed, tena- 
cious, and adept at putting their 


ideas into words. They liked to 
argue, and could be extremely per- 
suasive. They were serious, they 
tended to set high goals, and had the 
ability to persevere in their efforts 
even in the face of repeated failure. 

People who preferred crime mov- 
ies and disliked sports movies were 
difficult to ruffle or upset; they were 
more inclined to go their own way 
and let the other fellow go his. They 
were little influenced by either criti- 
cism or flattery, rarely worried much, 
and tended to care little about im- 
pressing others. 
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They seldom felt blue, but on the 
other hand they rarely experienced 
that “sitting on top of the world” 
feeling either. They were likely to 
remain unperturbed under circum- 
stances which might unnerve an- 
other person. 

They were seldom driven by 
grandiose ambitions. Most of them 
frankly admitted that they didn’t be- 
lieve in working too hard. They 
liked to enjoy a daydream or two, 
perhaps building a few king-size air 
castles. 

People who liked crime movies 
and disliked historical or religious 
movies tended to share these charac- 
teristics: they were cheerful, aggres- 
sive, quick- witted, sociable. Fine: 
ever, their cheerfulness was likely to 
turn to anger when they were 
thwarted, amd they were likely at 
times to be domineering. They 
tended to have a_ well- developed 
sense of humor, and some could be 
extremely witty and entertaining. 

They were energetic and self-con- 
fident, enjoyed being busy, were 
usually full of enthusiastic plans for 
the future, but likely to get into 
trouble at times through undertak- 
ing too many things at once. 

They were subject to quick 
changes i in moods, but their prevail- 
ing optimism seldom allowed them 
to feel depressed. They were given 
to spending money freely. Diencee 
in this category would be more in- 
clined to save for a “rainy day” if 
they could be made to believe that 
they'd ever really get wet. 





By Frances Leighton 


Condensed from. the “American Weekly 
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To [ mprove America’s Schools 


Admiral Rickover, father of the atomic sub, 
wants to set national standards of education 


1cE ADMIRAL HyMAN RICKOVER 

of the U.S. navy is worried 
about America’s school system, He 
feels that Russia is moving ahead of 
us in the sciences and that time is 
running out on our chances of catch- 
ing up. 

His consuming interest in educa- 
tion began when he headed the 
American team that gave the world 
its first atomic submarine, the Nauti- 
lus. He found then that men with 
the know-how for nuclear power de- 
velopment simply weren't readily 
available. He set out to find the rea- 
sons why, and came up with some 
startling discoveries. 

Though our schools have always 
been behind those of Northern and 
Western Europe, we'd had one 
tremendous advantage: our high 
schools were free, and graduated 
more students than did those of Eu- 
rope. But now, Rickover says, the 
situation has changed. Most Euro- 
pean countries have free education 
up to 18 years of age. European col- 
leges are cheaper. In Russia, not only 
is college free, but students are paid 


*575 Lexington Ave., New York City 22. Feb. 28, 


room and board and given pocket 
money besides—just for going to 
classes. 

He found that Russian children 
eraduated at 17 from a_ ten-year 
school do as well by the record as 
our most talented children after 
two years in college. In algebra and 
physics they sonchs a level | achieved 
by only a small percentage of college 
entrants here. By 1961 Soviet oradu- 
ations are expected to be 60% ‘larger 
than those in the U.S. 

“The real race we are in,” 
“is to see whose educational system 


he said, 





1960. © 1960 by Hearst Publishing Co., Inc., 
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better prepares youth for the world 
of modern science—the communist 
or the democratic. What are we to 
do>” 

The admiral, in his usual blunt 
fashion, answered his own question. 
“We have no choice. Let’s put aside 
pride and prejudice and stop quib- 
bling about usurping states’ rights 
and cutting tax dollars and _ start 
thinking about our children. Let's 
pass on to them the knowledge and 
wisdom of the past. Congress should 
find out the real truth, and take steps 
to remedy the real defects.” 

Here are nine points he considers 
essential for revitalizing education in 
America. 

1. Lengthen the school year. “Only 
in America do children have such a 
short school term. European chil- 


dren go to school six days a week, ten 


months a year. They are in class- 
rooms 240 days or more as compared 
with 180 days for American children. 
American children spend too many 
vears in the lower schools. Surely we 
could do in ten years the work we 
now stretch to 12 years of schooling!” 

2. Decide that the function of the 
school is education. “The home and 
the church are the places to train our 
youngsters to be social creatures. The 
school should be free to concentrate 
on developing their minds. The real 
business of schools is to instruct chil- 
dren in basic subjects that will give 
them a better comprehension of the 
world they live in.” 

3. Cut out emphasis on competi- 
tive sports and increase the physical 
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“We have all 


from 


fitness of all children. 
but eliminated competition 
education and transferred the com- 
petitive feeling to school sports. In- 
terschool and intercollege games in 
which only a handful of star athletes 
take part are typically American, and 
almost unknown elsewhere. 

“Physical education in Russia and 
the rest of Europe is centered on se 
veloping the body of each child. 
study of European children m< re 
shortly after the 2nd World War 
showed that, despite the war and 
years of inadequate nou rishment, the 
European children were healthier 
than our own youngsters.’ 

4. Get rid of “snap” courses and 
curtail electives. “We should elimi- 
nate all the soft courses and get back 

hard-core subjects. The Russian 
student being graduated from the 
ten-year school must pass examina- 
tions in seven subjects: Russian 
language and literature, a foreign 
language, algebra, geometry, physics, 
chemistry, and history. He must 
acquire a much broader field of 
knowledge than is represented in our 
college-board achievement tests. 

“Our own snap courses short- 
change our children for the future. 
They will have to compete in a 
world so improv ed educationally that 
they won't have what it takes. 

“Tam particularly disturbed by our 
use of ‘electives’ for school children. 
We carefully protect minors under 
our law because we know they can- 
not judge wisely and may come to 
harm if we let them decide important 
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matters themselves. Yet we let these 
same minors choose the subjects they 
wish to study in school—to make 
decisions which will influence their 
whole lives. 

“In the U.S. it is quite possible 
that, left to his own devices, a po- 
tentially talented child may squander 
his best learning years on easy 
courses which te: aly him little but 
which earn him the same credit to- 
ward a high-school diploma as aca- 
demic subjects.” 

5. Set national standards of educa- 


“Not all children are alike. We 


tion. 


made the mistake of trying to make 
all our courses reach the lowest levels 
of competence instead of setting up 
different types of high schools for 
different types of students. 

“In European countries there are 


three kinds of diplomas. The British 
have the O, A, and §S certificates, 
standing for ‘Ordinary,’ ‘Advanced 
Level,’ andl ‘Scholarship Level.’ On 
the Continent the final examinations 
are usually prepared by eminent 
scholars and laymen. We must 
change our educational system so 
that it will provide the best possible 
education for every child: slow, aver- 
age, or talented. 

“We need national standards of 
educational achievement. Such 
standards would give parents a yard- 
stick to measure what their children 
should learn and have learned i 
school.” 

6. Cut the cost of college educa- 
tion. “In Russia, Britain, and France 
every able student can go to a uni- 


versity at no cost to his family. 
Scholarships are based on tests given 
at 11 or 12 and again at 17 or 18 to 
determine who should pursue a uni- 
versity education and who should 
advance in other fields. 

“It costs more in the U.S. to be- 
come a professional man than in 
most of the European democracies. 
The education dollar buys less good 
schooling in the U.S. than in any 
country in the world.” 

7. Find additional incentives for 
getting more of our capable students 
to college. “Somehow we must con- 
vince our children that their future 
depends on their becoming really 
educated. By 1961 Russia will have 
about 2 million scientists and en- 
gineers, 20% more than we have. 
Russia’s low standard of living— 
about one third of ours—really gives 
her the advantage in this matter of 
incentive. A child in Russia will 
work his head off to get to college 
and raise his standard of living.” 

8. Change our attitudes toward 
teachers. “How can we have proper 
respect for our schoolteachers if we 
see them forced to earn extra money 
operating checkout counters in groc- 
ery stores and working at other part- 
time jobs? Our best teachers leave the 
profession for industry. 

“The teaching profession should 
be the most walked in the land. What 
is the use of sending children to col- 
lege if we don’t have properly quali- 
fied teachers to teach them? And why 
don’t we have enough qualified 
teachers? Simply because of low 
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salaries. The highest paid man in 
Russia is the head of the Academy of 
Sciences. He gets the equivalent of 
$50,000 a year. A university profes- 
sor in Russia is paid the same as the 
head of a large industrial organiza- 
tion.” 

9, Start teaching languages. “In 
Russia today, 50% of the students 
going to secondary schools, about 10 
million, are being taught English. By 
comparison, a few thousand Ameti- 
cans are studying Russian. 
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“There are some hopeful signs. For 
instance, the PTA members of 28 Fair- 
fax, Va., schools have voted to have 
foreign languages taught in elemen- 
tary and intermediate schools. They 
ask that language study start in the 
3rd grade. 

“One reason that Russia has been 
sO persuasive with other nations is 
that her people have taken the trou- 
ble to learn languages. Can we 
Americans afford to do less than the 
Russians?” 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 72) 


. nation (nay’shun) k) 
nascent (nas’ent) 
3. innate Cin’nate) 
. naturalist (nat’ur-al-ist) 


. Tenascence (re-nas’ens) 
. naive (na-eve’) 


. nativity (na-tiv’a-tee) 
. prenatal (pre-nay’t’l) 
. postnatal Cpost-nay’t’l) 
. natality (na-tal’a-tee) 


. agnate (ag’nate) 
. native (nay’tiv) 


A people connected by supposed ties of 
blood; a State. 

Beginning to exist, grow, or develop. 
Inborn; not acquired; existing within. 
One who studies the birth and existence 
of animals or plants. 

Rebirth; revival. 

Having unaffected simplicity, “inborn 
goodness”; artless. 

Birth, or the circumstances attending it. 
Before birth. 

After birth. 

Birth rate Cas opposed to death rate or 
mortality). 

Related by birth on the father’s side. 
One born in a particular place; some- 
thing not introduced but original. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





By Florence Coulehan 


Father Gagnon’s 
Sh ooters 


to the Dart S 





Mission 


He won't be satisfied until he has added 


their names to his parish books 


HE INDIAN GuIDE dipped his pad- 

dle into the brownish-green water 
of the Tapiche river and looked back 
at his boatmate for instructions. Both 
men studied the river banks, strain- 
ing to see through the tropical down- 
pour that drenched them. 

From somewhere in the jungles, a 
bird called. An answering call came 
from the The men 
braced themselves for a poison dart. 

They knew that the bird calls 
came from the throats of men. They 
were now in the heart of the Indian 
country along the Amazon headwa- 
ters in eastern Peru, where few stran- 


across river. 


gers dare to venture. 

The man in the back end of the 
canoe, Father Mariano Gagnon, 
o.F.M., calmly flipped his cigarette 
into the river and signaled the guide 
to pull ashore. Then he reached un- 
der the boat seat for his Franciscan 
habit. He slipped it over his soaked 
clothing. 

He opened a_ knapsack 
brought out some string, a pencil, 
strips of paper, and a handful of 
something that glittered even in the 


and 


rain-dulled daylight of the jungle. 

As he reached a vine to hoist him- 
self onto the river bank, the bird calls 
grew louder. The guide remained in 
the boat, gripping his paddle. 

Father Gagnon scribbled 
using his pith helmet as a tablet. He 
tied the notes and the shining objects 
on vines and trees. Before long the 
foliage in the wet jungle along the 
river “heal began to look like C trict: 
mas trees. T ‘a bird calls ceased, but 
he noticed an occasional movement 


notes, 


in the bushes. 
The priest got back into the canoe. 
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As he signaled the guide to paddle 
downstream, he reached into his 
knapsack for another handful of 
cheap jewelry. The trinkets had 
come from the dime stores of Man- 
chester, N.H., Father Gagnon’s 
home town. 

The priest, journeying unarmed 
except for a machete, has been trying 
to make contact with Indians who 
periodically attack isolated jungle vil- 
lages and massacre the inhabitants. 

Some of the savages to whom he 
eventually hopes to teach the laws of 
fast and abstinence still follow can- 
nibalistic practices. He estimates that 
there are 500 uncivilized Indians in 
four tribes: the Remos, Mayos, Ma- 
rubos, and Pichahuc. All live in a 
remote corner of his jungle parish. 

No other missioner has penetrated 
that dangerous area during the last 
50 years. The last who tried it, an- 
other Franciscan, narrowly escaped 
death. Friendly Indians whisked him 
out of the range of blow darts. CHe 
later died of leprosy.) 

Eighty-three other Franciscan mis- 
sioners have been martyred in the 
Amazon jungles since Christianity 
first appeared there four centuries 
ago. 
The appalling statistics didn’t stop 
Father Gagnon back in August, 
1958. He set out from his parish 
headquarters at Flor de Punga on the 
Ucayali river with little more than 
his Mass kit, his costume jewelry, 
and a fishing spear. He was 28 years 
old, and had been ordained slightly 
more than a year. 


He and his guide traveled for 
three weeks by canoe, cutting their 
way through the jungles when fall- 
en logs blocked river travel. They 
had to bathe by pouring water from 
shells over their bodies to avoid con- 
tact with electric eels or man-eating 
piranha fish. 

They bedded down in sleeping 
bags for protection against snakes, 
insects, and vampire bats. Their 
meals consisted of farina, a meal 
ground from the jungle potato called 
yucca; when lucky they had fish, or 
fresh game brought down with the 
guide’s shotgun. As they neared their 
goal, the guide could not shoot for 
fear of arousing the Indians. 

In the heart of the Indian territory 
they paddled first to one side of the 
river, then the other, leaving notes 
and jewelry in the thickets, That 
night, as drums throbbed in the dis- 
tance, the priest built a roaring fire 
and dried his habit. 

The next morning, not a note or 
earring remained on the trees. The 
jungle was silent: no bird calls, no 
beating drums. And—to the priest’s 
disappointment—no customers. 

For three days they waited. Then 
Father Gagnon paddled back to his 
mission at Flor de Punga. 

Today the padre is planning a sec- 
ond safari—by airplane. He plans to 
bail out over the same jungle area 
with more jewelry and a transistor 
radio. 

Once within the jungle, he plans 
to turn the radio up to its highest vol- 
ume. He hopes that the noise will 
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draw the curious natives out of their 


huts. 

He has never bailed out before. 
But he is making plans for an air- 
borne safari with the same determi- 
nation that helped him build a new 
parish in the heart of the steaming 
jungle. 
~ How will a U.S. priest explain 
something as complicated as Cathol- 
icism to simple savages determined 
to resist civilization? He is ready to 
persuade in three languages: Pirus, 
the earliest Indian jungle dialect re- 
corded when Franciscans Christian- 
ized the first jungle tribe; the old 
Inca tongue of Quechua, used wide 
ly by Peruvian Indians; and Spanish. 
He learned all three in the Peruvian 
seminary, which has been teaching 
Franciscans jungle dialects for three 
centuries. 

Once he makes contact with the 
Indians, he will begin by using the 
universal language of gestures. 

“I hope the first Indian who ap 
proaches me will be the chief or one 
of the leaders,” he says. “Then I will 
put my hand over my heart—an In- 
dian gesture of friendship—and hope 
he dave the same. If he invites me to 
his village for something to eat, I will 
know I am gaining his confidence. 

“The rest depends on the grace of 
God. I think the people, though 
fierce when aroused, are timid and 
shy. I am going to keep going back 
to see them until I win them over. 
Or,” he adds, running a bronzed 
hand through his crew cut, “until 


> 
they get me. 


His 1958 journey climaxed years 
of dreaming. While a Manchester 
schoolboy, he never missed a daily 
prayer to St. Anthony—nor, if he 
could help it, a Tarzan jungle movie. 

Jungle books, lectures, and articles 
fascinated him. When he entered 
high school he knew what he want- 
ed to become: a jungle priest devoted 
to St. Anthony. He entered the Fran- 
ciscan seminary in Callicoon, N.Y., 
when he finished high school. After 


two years there, he decided, against 
the wishes of his family and advice 
of Church officials, to go to Peru to 
complete his studies for the priest- 


hood. 

To pay for his airline ticket, he 
worked 18 hours a day until | a.m. 
and 2 a.M., first in a shoeshop, then 
as a soda jerk. 

A severe illness struck him. Cost 
of medical care wiped out his sav- 
ings. Undaunted, he asked dona- 
tions from Manchester merchants to 
pay his way south. They turned a 
cold shoulder. 

His mother and his grandmother, 
who is now 97, borrowed neighbors’ 
china and cake pans. They gave din- 
ners and sold cakes. High- school 
classmates sponsored dances. The 
joint efforts netted the seminarian 
over $500. In 1949, he arrived in 
Peru. 

He entered the Franciscan House 
of Studies at Ocopa, 11,000 feet up 
in the Andes. He was the seminary’s 
first student from the U.S. He be- 
came an apt language pupil. One of 
the instructors who encouraged him 
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was Father Juan Landazuri, now 
Archbishop of Lima. 

In January, 1957, he finished his 
studies. He celebrated his first Mass 
at Lima’s Santa Maria church, then 
left for a vacation in the States, 
where he collected costume jewelry 
from friends and relatives. 

When he returned, he got the 
kind of assignment he had requested. 
His jungle parish of 22,000 square 
miles contained 100 small villages, 
and probably more monkeys and al- 
ligators than parishioners. 

He established parish headquar- 
ters at Flor de Punga, a town of a few 
native huts on the Ucayali, a tribu- 
tary of the Amazon. There he hack- 
ed from the wilds a mission commu- 
nity that today is the pride of the 
jungle. 


He moved into a hut that cost him 


$2 a month rent. It was not long be- 
fore he had company—18 native 
boys, aged nine to 22, who came to 
Flor de Punga to attend school. 
Some had paddled their homemade 
canoes for more than two weeks. 

“Our life was simple,” Father Gag- 
non said. “All 19 of us shared a 15- 
by-15-foot hut. We slept on the floor, 
and ate out of banana leaves. I 
taught the boys to shoot dice, and the 
hoset had to do the fishing, or banana 
picking. We took turns cooking. 

“They rounded out their meals 
with other jungle foods—breadfruit, 
papaya, yucca, or coconuts. Once in 
a while ‘they said a thankful grace 
over roasted monkey meat.” 


Townsmen donated land, then 


pitched in to help build a chapel, 
plus schools for girls and boys, dor- 
mitories, a rectory, and teen-agers’ 
clubrooms. 

Crews of 15 to 20 men uprooted 
towering jungle trees. They cut 
down more than 60,000 palm 
branches, which they laced together 
for roofs. 

Father Gagnon became as adept 
with a machete as he had been with 
a snow shovel back in New Hamp- 
shire. His fame spread up and down 
the Ucayali. 

Natives who had not seen a priest 
for years began arriving by the 

canoeload. Frequently, Father Gag- 
non laid aside his machete and 
slipped vestments over his sweat- 
streaked clothes for a Baptism or a 
wedding. Infants often shared bap- 
tismal ceremonies with their parents. 

In September, 1957, six months 
after the project started, the mission 
was ready. Father Gagnon moved 
into his new rectory, and his room- 
mates into their new dormitory. 
Priests and bishops from all over 
Peru traveled to Flor de Punga to 
help dedicate the new chapel. 

Father Gagnon soon found that 
collection plates at the mission came 
back empty. Although grateful na- 
tives kept his larder fairly: well stock- 
ed with chickens and fish, his only 
outside income came from relatives 
in New Hampshire. 

So he began a series of projects. 
He captured and sold boa constric- 
tors, wild animals, and birds to buy- 
ers who supply U.S. circuses and 
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zoos. One of the first animals to go 
on the auction block was Marino, 
Father Gagnon’s pet jaguar, who 
had become too big for comfort. 

Recently the priest furnished 120 
monkeys and some jungle Indians 
for a Lima television show to win al- 
most $5,000 in cash and merchan- 
dise for his parish. 

He appealed for help to Mrs. Clo- 
rinda Prado, wife of the Peruvian 
president. She gave him an alumi- 
num motorboat, which enables him 
to travel around his parish, where 
the only highways are rivers. 

With an assist from the Peruvian 
first lady, Father Gagnon talked the 
government into naming Flor de 
Punga an education center. His mis- 
sion is education headquarters for 51 
schools in 48 villages of his parish. 
The government provides two lay 
teachers, but no financial help. He 
hopes to establish a radio system to 
reach students in the 51 scattered 
schools. 

Father Gagnon also sorely needs a 
One morning, 
frantic woman 


“Pa- 


medical dispensary. 
just after Mass, 
rushed into the chapel crying, 


THE REASON WHY 


A new 


especially active committeeman oan exclaimed, 


“None of them, 
“But if you don’t have a boy, w hy . 
“Well,” came the explanation, 


or I should say all of them,” 
. > the newcomer broke off. 
“I think I have a larger stake than any of 


dre! Padre!” The priest accompanied 
the mother to her little hut, where 
an eight-year-old boy lay in a ham- 
nick The priest saw that the child 
was beyond the aid of the remedies 
he carried in his first-aid kit. 

He loaded the boy into his boat 
during a jungle downpour. The river 
trip to the nearest hospital at Iquitos 
took 12 hours. He arrived at the hos- 
pital at eight that night. An hour lat- 
er, he gave last rites to the child, who 
had died of tetanus. 

The mission staff has been in- 
creased by three. During a vacation 
in the U.S., Father Gagnon recruit- 
ed two tertiary Beothers to help him. 
A third recruit has entered the sem- 
inary at Ocopa, planning to join Fa- 
ther Gagnon someday as a priest. 

During his first two vears at Flor 
de Punga, Father Gagnon baptized 
nearly 2, 000 persons. As a missioner, 
he has been granted authority for 
C onfirmations, yaer he has confirmed 
700 of his parishioners. But he will 
not be satisfied until he has listed on 
his parish books the names of those 
dart-shooting tribesmen on the Ta- 
piche river. 


(parent) recruit in a neighborhood Boy Scout troop approached an 
“You really seem to enjoy this 
work. I'll bet your son is proud of his father. Which one is your boy?’ 


he re plied. 


you in the future of these boys. You see, I have five daughters.” 


Lorna Peterson. 





By Peter F. Clarke 


Condensed from “View” 





Governor Lawrence 


of Pennsylvania 


He agrees with Elihu Root that politicians 
partake in “the highest form of citizenship” 


— LawreENcE, Pennsylvania’s 

71-year-old governor, works 
from ten to 16 hours a day. He 
strides briskly through the halls of 
the Capitol at Harrisburg around 
nine in the morning. He then paces 
himself so well through a day of con- 
ferences, talks with visitors, briefings 
with legislators, and press meetings 
that there is no stoop in his five-foot- 
nine-inch frame when he leaves the 
office at night. 

Moderation at the table and a life- 
long habit of exercise have kept his 
figure trim. He has a ready smile 
and is quick with a jest. 

He needs a large supply of both 
stamina and good humor in the job 
to which he was elected in 1958. 
(Lawrence is the first Catholic and 
the oldest man ever to hold the of- 
fice.) As governor he faces the tough- 
est task of his more than half century 
in politics. It still is too early to de- 
termine how successful he will be. 

When he took office in January, 
1959, he faced massive problems. He 
inherited a $177 million deficit from 


the administration of fellow Demo- 
crat George M. Leader. Disastrous 
floods a week after he was sworn in 
caused millions of dollars in damages 
in the western section of the state. 
For 14 years Pennsylvania had been 
losing ground economically, with 
whole communities jobless. Ten per 
cent of the state’s working force was 
unemployed. The unemployment 
fund was dropping toward zero. 

Sending the largest budget in his- 
tory to the legislature Cit topped $1.9 
billion in the general fund alone), 
Lawrence bluntly stated, “I have no 
rabbits in my hat, no magician’s trick 
which will make it possible to pay for 
increasing costs without increasing 
taxes.” Among the tax increases was 
a 1% hike in the sales tax, making it 
a total of 4%, the highest in the na- 
tion. 

He got an advance of $112 million 
from the federal government to bol- 
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ster the unemployment fund, took 
immediate steps to spur employment, 
and won higher appropriations and 
retention of a favorable tax climate 
for industrial development. 

Some of his moves were merely 


stopgap measures. It me Ly be a year 


before it is known how successful 
they were. Much will depend on fu- 
ture programs—and on his success in 
establishing a cooperative spirit in 
Harrisburg, where he has a split leg- 


islature. 

It was his success in getting poli- 
ticians, labor and industrial leaders, 
and financiers to work together for 
the good of the city that won him the 
reputation of being the best mayor in 
Pittsburgh history. 

Lawrence came from a family of 
active Democrats. Following his 
graduation from high school, he 
went to work as an office boy and 
stenographer in the law oflice of 
William J. (Billy) Brennan, Alle- 
oheny county Democratic leader. 

Brennan taught Dave to believe 
just as firmly in the future of the par- 
ty as he himself did. At that time, 
the Democrats of the county could 
be packed into one of the Ist-ward 
boilers, still leaving plenty of room 
for steam. 

He went to his first national con- 
vention, at Baltimore in 1912, as a 
page boy. He has attended every 
Democratic convention since, 
though he was not a delegate until 
1924, when he replaced Brennan, 
who had died. Lawrence supported 
Al Smith that year. 


1960 

Pickings were slim for western 
Pennsylvania Democrats until 1931. 
Lawrence was head of the emaciated 
party in his section, and a power in 
state councils. He finally ran for the 
ofice of county commissioner, and 
suffered his first and only defeat. But 
a lesser event gave him and his party 
the needed break. 

It fell to Lawrence to make ar- 
rangements for a Franklin D. Roose- 
velt rally. He was advised to hire a 
small hall so that it would be packed. 

Instead, Lawrence took a gamble 
and hired Forbes field. The depres- 
sion, a dissatisfied labor force, and 
Roosevelt's message of hope com- 
bined to fill the baseball stadium. In 
November, FDR carried Allegheny 
county in a landslide. The new presi- 
dent named Lawrence collector of 
internal revenue for the district. He 
remained his friend even when the 
Pittsburgher personally told him he 
was against the Supreme Court 
packing plan. 

Lawrence became state Democrat- 
ic chairman in 1934, and engineered 
the election of George E, Earle as 
Pennsylvania’s first Dieoancentic gov- 
ernor in 40 years. Earle named him 
secretary of the commonwealth. 

Things were going swimmingly 
for Lowe rence when the roof fell. in 
on him in 1938. A split in the party 
brought defeat in the state elections. 
Swiftly there followed a Dauphin 
county grand-jury indictment of 
Lawrence and some of his associates. 
He later was acquitted by Republi- 


can juries after two long trials on 
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charges of misusing the powers of 
his office. 

Most people today dismiss the 
charges as politically inspired, but 
Lawrence has never forgotten them 
Only one other event ever brought 
him more suffering. 

One evening in 1941 the tele- 
phone interrupted a card game in the 
Lawrence home. A guest, Joseph 
Barr, now mayor of Pittsburgh, pick- 
ed it up. 

A voice informed him that the two 
Lawrence boys, Brennan, 16 (named 
after Billy Brennan), and David, Jr., 
13, had been hurt in a car crash. 
Lawrence, who had thought the two 
boys were upstairs playing ping- 
pong, glanced outside and found 
that his car was gone. 

It was an hour before he located 


the right hospital and learned that 
there were two dead and five sur- 
vivors. 

“Give me the names of the sur- 


vivors,” he said. 

He copied down the names. Nei- 
ther of the Lawrence boys was 
among the five still living. 

Lawrence turned to his wife, and 
said, “Alice, our boys are gone.” 

Mrs. Lawrence still makes a prac- 
tice of writing to strangers who suf- 
fer a similar tragedy. 

The 5 ssitenierte have been mar- 
ried 38 years, and have made their 
home in Pittsburgh in a modest 
house in a plain neighborhood for 20 
years. They have oces made finan- 
cially independent by an insurance 
business Lawrence shares with a Re- 
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publican partner. They have two 
daughters, both married, and a son, 
Gerry, a student at Philadelphia’s 
La Salle college. 

For a time "efter the death of his 
sons, the grief-stricken father lost his 
interest in politics and almost in life. 
On his doctor’s orders he got back 
into harness. Today, when a friend 
suffers a death in his family, Law- 
rence will point to a picture of Bren- 
nan and David on his desk, and ad- 
vise, “Work hard and it will heal.” 

Until 1945 he was satisfied with 
his role of organizer, while other 
men ran for office. T hie attitude has 
earned him the title of kingmaker. 
The title has some foundation, but 
Lawrence is more than a kingmaker. 

He is a party man. He has guided 
his career on the dictum that what is 
good for the party is the course to be 
followed. He always has believed 
that Lawrence is good for the party, 
but if his only value had been as an 
organizer, he never would have run 
foe office. Many times he has pointed 
to a man whose useful career has 
ended needlessly, and said, “His am- 
bition killed him.” He believes that 
“political arrogance is political sui- 
cide.” 

Cynics claim that he set the stage 
in 1945 for his nomination for the 
first of his four terms as mayor of 
Pittsburgh, and that he pulled the 
strings which made him a candidate 
for governor in 1958. They have no 
proof to support their charge. 

Lawrence backed a candidate for 
the mayoralty nomination in 1945, 
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but his man declined to run. Fearing 
a split over other possible candi- 
dates, the caucus asked Lawrence to 
run. He called Alice, and with her 
approval accepted. A deadlocked 
caucus in 1958 catapulted him into 
the governorship. Again he accepted 
after telephoning his wife. 

Despite all this, the kingmaker 
legend will haunt him as he leads the 
Pennsylvania delegation at the Los 
Angeles conv ention this summer. As 
a national committeeman and keeper 
of his state’s 81 votes, he will be a 
power there, just as he has been for 
many years. 

Two of his top political successes 
occurred at national conventions. He 
helped talk Adlai Stevenson into ac- 
cepting the nomination in 1952. And 
eight years earlier, fearful that Henry 
Ww allace was gaining strength over 
Harry Truman for the vice-presiden- 
tial nomination, the Pennsylvania 
delegate moved for a recess until the 
next di iy. The move eventually put 
Truman in the White House. 

As a negotiator Lawrence has had 
the trust of labor, management, and 
the public. He is a consummate 
politician, but his credo in office has 
been that “good government is good 


politics.” 

Khrushchev learned that when 
Lawrence informed him on his visit 
to Pittsburgh that “in America, poli- 
tics stop at the water's edge.” 

David Lawrence was the youngest 
child of Charles and Catherine Law- 


and like his two brothers, 
and his sister 


rence, 
Isaac and Charles, 


Mary, he was born at Pittsburgh’s 
historic Point section at the conflu- 
ence of the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela rivers. 

The Point at the time was a run- 
down collection of frame houses and 
blackened boiler yards. The Law- 
rence home had four rooms, no run- 
ning water, and no heat except the 
kitchen stove. 

By ordinary standards the Point 
was a slum, and the people who lived 
there were poor. Lawrence does not 
accept the appraisal. “We were not 
poor, and the neighborhood was a 
good one.” It is people that make 
slums, and he remembers the people 
of the Ist ward with pride. His 
neighborhood gave the city five 
mayors. 

The family attended St. Mary of 
Mercy church, where his father was 
a trustee and his mother a member 
of the Altar society until their deaths. 
The children were educated in the 
parish school. Lawrence still attends 
the same church when in Pittsburgh, 
and continues to take up the collec- 
tion there. 

St. Mary’s pastor, Msgr. D. A. 
Lawiess, is one of Lawrence's 
staunchest friends. The priest, who 
sat in the courtroom through Law- 
rence’s two trials, says, “Dave has 
never forgotten his humble origins. 
None of his old friends dies that he 
doesn’t remember to have a Mass 
said for him.” 

Lawrence’s mother, the monsignor 
says, “was a one-woman Catholic 
social-service center,” and so revered 
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that a church (St. Catherine’s in 
Allison Park) was given her name. 
Lawrence went to his mother for 
advice even after he became mayor. 

Most of Dave’s friends went to 
work right after grade school, but his 
father sent him to St. Mary’s High 
for a two-year commercial course. 

One of his teachers there, Sister 
Casimir, R.s.M., now 87, remembers 
that David’s father told her he 
wanted his boy to work hard. She 
still keeps an eye on her former 
charge. 

“I had to warn him about misuse 
of a word on television recently,” 
she said. “I wrote him and told him 
to watch his vocabulary.” 

Dave played the outfield for the 
S. J. Toole baseball club—a political 


organization, naturally. His mana- 


ger, Robert A. Foley, remembers 
that he was a good fielder, but only 
an average batter. His idol was the 
Pirate’s Honus Wagner. “I used to 
wait at the old Expo park, and he 
always took me in to see the games.” 
He probably is the only boxing 
manager who ever became a gover- 
nor. He managed three fighters in 
his early days. “The biggest purse 
any of my boys ever won was $350.” 
Lawrence cannot succeed himself 
as governor, but 1962 will not bring 
retirement. He has loved political 
life too long to give it up. He is proud 
of his profession and is fond of quot- 
ing Elihu Root: “Politicians are citi- 
zens who partake in the highest 
form of citizenship. To be properly 
labeled a politician is one of the great 
tributes given in a democracy.” 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


My 11-year-old daughter Kathleen is a Girl Scout. One Saturday her troop 
had a campout that lasted from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. One of the Scouts, a girl named 
Alice, misunderstood the arrangements and arrived at three o'clock, just as the 
others were starting back. 

Feeling sorry for the girl, I offered to drive her home. As we drove along, I 
asked Kathleen how the day had been. She was so reticent and vague in her reply 


that I assumed that some mishap must have made the affair disappointing. 
After we had deposited Alice at her home, I again brought up the subject of 
the campout. At once Kathleen brightened up and began an animated account 
of the day’s delightful activities. 
“I didn’t want to say much in front of poor Alice,” 
how bad she must have felt to have missed all the fun.” 


she said, “because I know 
Mrs. Patrick Stakelum. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





~2 HE Pony Express was a financial 


| failure and it lasted only 18 
months—yet, probably no undertak- 
American history is better 
The figure ‘of the lone 
across the 


ing in 
remembered. 
rider dashing Seseleusle 
western plains is familiar to ev ery- 
one; it has been depicted in history 
books, paintings, and magazines, and 
on postage stamps. Now, after 100 
years, the Postal Pegasus will ride 
again in 1960 over the identical 
route followed in 1860. 

The rider deserves his fame. He 
played a brave part in an enterprise 
that was really part of the grand 
strategy of the Civil War, otal thus 
helpe d to preserve the Union. Com- 
memoration of his deeds is the aah 
pose of elaborate plans made by 
national eight- state Pony wake 
association headed by Waddell F. 
Smith of San Rafael, Calif. 

Smith is a direct descendant of 
one of three founders of the Pony 
Express. The association is composed 
of delegates appointed by the gov- 
ernors of the states through which 
the pony route ran. The states are 


California, Nevada, Utah, Wyo- 


By Frances L. Fox 





Pony Express: a 
Nation's Lifeline 


This month the messengers ride again 


ming, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, 
and Missouri. 

A gigantic celebration will mark 
the Pony Express centennial. This 
July 19, 1960, fleet-footed ponies and 
their ilies will leave simultaneously 
from St. Joseph, Mo., and Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Following the original 
1860 trails, they will re-enact feats of 
the intrepid riders. 

Establishing the original trails has 
been a colossal task; old maps and 
records were called into use. The 400 
miles between the California and 
Utah borders have been marked with 
steel posts a quarter of a mile apart. 
The centennial association has also 
asked the National Park service to 
set aside the entire trail from Calli- 
fornia to Missouri as a national rid- 
ing and hiking trail. The Post Office 
will issue a 4¢ commemorative stamp 
on July 19 in Sacramento and a 4¢ 
commemorative envelope on_ the 
same day in St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Pony Express blazed the way 
for U.S. Highway 50 and for the 
Overland Freight service to Cali- 
fornia, and hastened the building of 
the telegraph and rail lines. 

The service was an invaluable aid 
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in uniting the West with the East 
during a critical time. Texas had 
stopped the Overland Mail line, clos- 
ing the Southern route to California. 
Confederates were also gaining in 
Arkansas and Missouri. Some ambi- 
tious Southerners were trying to 
carry California and Nev ‘ada out of 
the Union. If this happened, gold 
and silver from both states would be 
denied the hard-pressed Union. Ore- 
gon and Washington would also be 
jeopardized. 

William H. Russell, Alexander 
Majors, and William R. Waddell 
conceived the idea of carrying the 
mail by ponies through the forbid- 
den interior. Congress quickly passed 
a bill, signed by Preside nt Buchanan, 
authorizing the Pony Express to de- 
liver continental mail. On April 3, 

1860, the first westbound rider left 
St. Joseph, while simultaneously 
another left Sacramento for Mis- 
sourl. 

Distance between the terminals 
was 1,000 miles. With constant horse 
and rider relays, the mail was nor- 
mally delivered in ten days. Usually 
one rider covered 70 to 100 miles, 
past relay stations 25 miles apart. The 
ponies used were the finest to be 
found. They were a crossbreed of 
Arabian and wild horses, speedy half 
mustangs of amazing endurance. 

The Indians along the Missouri 
routes were peaceful, but from Fort 
Kearney, Neb., on, the riders had to 
be constantly alert. Nevertheless, a 
round trip was completed regularly 
twice a week without exception, 


For a job involving so much hard- 
ship and risk to life and limb, the 
company had no trouble finding rid- 
ers. Every American boy’s ambition 
was to be one of them, for they were 
the heroes of the day, symbols of 
speed and exciting adventure, and 
the finest young men the frontier 
could produce. ”' They based their 
assurance on the speed and endur- 
ance of their ponies, plus personal 
skill and fortitude. They depended, 
too, on the fact that the Indians were 
usually poor marksmen, opening 
fire at distances too far rae targets. 

Qualifications were rigid. Riders 
had to be of high moral caliber. They 
could not be over 20 years old nor 
weigh more than 125 pounds. They 
had to be experienced horsemen, 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
country. 

After these requirements were 
met, a rider took a solemn oath of 
good conduct and loyalty which even 
cxaladed profanity and committed 
him to total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating liquors. Then he was given a 
Bible inscribed in gold letters: “Pre- 
sented by Russell, Majors, and Wad- 
dell.” 

Riders had to provide their own 
arms, which were usually a Colt six- 
shooter eight inches long and an 
18-inch knife. 

The mail was carried in four small 
leather pouches called cantinas, 
about six by 12 inches. The letters 
were on the thinnest paper, in thin 
envelopes bearing the Pony Express 
stamp. They were wrapped in oil- 
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skin. Maximum load was 20 pounds, 

The ten-day delivery schedule was 
by no means the best the intrepid 
horsemen could do. When govern- 
ment mail was marked Rush they 
broke all records. 

Rider Jim Moore, with such mail, 
left Midway station between St. 
Joseph and Denver on June 8, 1860. 
He rode west to old Julesburg, Colo., 
140 miles, and at the end of this run 
found another important dispatch, 
for Washington. The rider scheduled 
for the eastern trip had been mur- 
dered a few hours before. 

Resting ten minutes, Moore start- 
ed back. He made the round trip 
from and to Midway in 14 hours and 
46 minutes, trav eling an average of 
18 miles an hour. His wien 


mail had gone through from St. 


Joseph and on to Sacramento in a 
record-making eight days and nine 


hours. 

Jack Keetly rode from Rock Creek, 
Neb., to St. Joseph, and then back 
to his starting point and on to Seneca, 
Kan., and from Seneca once more to 
Rock Creek. He covered this dis- 
tance, 340 miles, without rest con- 
tinuously for 31 hours; he finished 
the last five miles asleep in his saddle. 
He averaged 11 miles an hour. 

The trail often led through such 
treacherous Indian country that the 
riders had to travel only by night. 
Theodore Rand had such a run from 
Box Elder, Neb., to Julesburg, 120 
miles. He rode it both ways after 
dark in all seasons. 

Not Indians, but fellow whites, 
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1960 
narrowly missed killing Jay G. Kel- 
ley, one of the first to enter the serv- 
ice. One time, when he overtook a 
wagon train, a fusillade of bullets 
whizzed close to him. Kelley didn’t 
have time to ask for an explanation, 
but on his return trip he stopped the 
train. 

From the wagon seat came a fright- 
ened voice: “We thought you was an 
Indian.” 

Kelley was only one of many rid- 
ers fired upon by terrified emigrant 
parties. The riders, blackened by ex ex 
posure, did resemble Indians. ~ tee 
over, it was a favorite trick of the 
savages to send out a single decoy 
riding past the wagons at a terrific 
speed to draw their fire. When the 
rifles were empty, a hidden band 
would launch their murderous at- 
tack. “When in doubt, shoot first,” 
came to be a rule of the frontier. 

Of course, the riders became as 
well known along their route as any 

mailman today. Johnny Frey would 
blow a special blast on his horn as 
he rode near Widow Hargis’s place 
in Cold Springs, Nev. This signal 
announced him to the four Hargis’ 
daughters. He never failed to stop 
long enough to eat the pie or dough- 
nuts they brought out to him. 

William F. “Cody, Buffalo Bill, 
joined the Pony Express at the age of 
15. His assignment was an unusually 
dangerous route between Red Buttes 
and Three Crossings, Wyo. This was 
belligerent-Indian country, rugged 
terrain, and a stamping ground of 
desperadoes. Also, Cody had to cross 
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the North Platte river where the 
stream was half a mile wide and 12 
feet deep in spots; the current was 
slow, but quicksand had to be 
avoided. 

One time a band of Sioux Indians 
armed with revolvers chased Cody. 
He lay flat on his pony’s neck, urged 
on his mount, and outdistanced his 
assailants. He arrived at Sweetwater, 
the next station, ahead of schedule. 

A sinister silence greeted him at 
the station. The keeper's shot-riddled 
body lay inside the door, and not a 
horse was left. The fact that this was 
not unusual did not comfort Cody. 
He drove his exhausted horse 12 
miles farther to the next station, took 
a fresh mount, and made his report. 

The American Guide Series, a 
Wyoming wea project, describes the 
run, proclaiming Cody as a Pony Ex- 
press rider. Historians do disagree 
about Cody as a rider. Some records 
describe him as a messenger carrying 
dispatches between the Overland 
Freight Lines and wagon trains go- 
ing westward. Possibly he may have 
substituted for a pony rider. 

As well known in his day as Davy 
Crockett and Daniel Boone was the 
famous Pony Bob Haslam, whose 
route was in a dangerous section in 
Nevada. He was the hero of many 
fights with Indians and road agents. 
He carried two historic messages, the 
first one of Lincoln’s election and the 


second a copy of Lincoln’s first mes- 
sage to Congress. 

Both times Haslam barely escaped 
from the Indians. When he rode in- 
to Fort Churchill, Nev., with the 
first message he was covered with 
alkali, and foam was flying from his 
pony. He brought in the second mes- 
sage with a jaw shattered by an ar- 
row, his face crusted with dry blood, 
and his left arm badly wounded. 
He rode the 120 miles from Smith 
Creek to Fort Churchill in eight 
hours and ten minutes, the quickest 
time on record for any rider. 

At the beginning of the Pony Ex- 
press service, $5 was charged for 
each half ounce, plus federal tax of 
10¢. As the service progressed the 
fee was reduced to $1 per half ounce. 

During an Indian uprising in 
Nevada a number of relay stations 
were burned, some of the agents 
murdered, and large numbers cf 
stock driven off the range. Such dis- 
asters made the cost of maintaining 
the mail-carrying system exorbitant. 
Actual loss to the company was ap- 
proximately half a million dollars. 
But during the 18 months of exist- 
ence, 35,000 letters were carried with 
the loss of only one mochila (four- 
pouch load). 

On Oct. 24, 1861, the mechanical 
click of the telegraph sounded across 
the nation. It brought a merciful end 


to the Pony Express. 


at 


Television: radio with eyestrain. 


F. G. Kernan. 

















Hard work, service to others, and 
prayer: these comprise the formula 
behind the daily living of New York 
City’s only Community of Negro 
Sisters, popularly known as the 
Handmaids of Mary. The Order, 
officially the Franciscan Handmaids 
of the Most Pure Heart of Mary, 
was founded in 1917, 

Their convent, a four-story red- 
brick building in the heart of Har- 
lem, is a sanctuary of help for peo- 
ple of all ages. The Handmaids are 
friends to everyone, from babies to 
octogenarians. Their day nursery for 
preschool children of working moth- 
ers is considered one of Manhattan’s 
finest. At their Elders’ club they pro- 
vide occupational therapy. 

They also teach, supervise recrea- 
tional centers for teen-agers, visit the 
sick, conduct retreats, and maintain 
a residence hall for working girls. 
Just a ferry ride away from Man- 
hattan on Staten Island they main- 
tain their novitiate and a children’s 
summer camp. 


Although few in number, 66 pro- 


Their day begins and 
ends with chapel visit. 
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Handmaids’ conference master is 
Father Armand Guerin, S.M. 


fessed Sisters, four novices, and three 
postulants, the Handmaids of Mary 
have the zeal of an army. They came 
to New York from the South at the 


invitation of the late Patrick Cardi- 
nal Hayes. Recently they asked per- 
mission to take up work in the 
South again. 

Now the Sisters are conducting 
three schools there, St. Cyprian’s in 
Georgetown, S. C., St. Thomas in 
Wilmington, N. C., and Christ the 
King in High Point, N. C. Wher- 
ever they go, their gracious manner 
and eagerness to help others wins 
them new friends. Commented one 
observer, “Meeting these smiling 
Sisters is an experience that leaves 
you feeling quite humble. They are 
truly remarkable women.” 


Mother general of the Order 
is Mother M. Agnes Eugenia. 











By Daniel M. Madden 


Condensed from the “Kiwanis Magazine 
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The Amazing City of Gheel 


The Belgian city’s family-care plan for the mentally 
ill goes back to veneration of St. Dympna 


WO LADY TOURISTS drove into 

the Belgian town of Gheel, fa- 
mous for its ‘Seuaily- -care plan for the 
mentally ill. They left their car, and 
strolled through the cobblestoned 
streets, staring curiously at every 
man and woman they met. Finally, 
one of the women stepped into a 
small bakery, leaving her companion 
waiting for her in foun of the shop 
windhe. 

“I understand you let mental pa- 
tients wander around freely,” she 
said to the proprietor. 

The baker smiled patiently. He 
had met inquisitive tourists before. 

“Tell me,” the lady went on, “how 
can one distinguish them?” 

“It is very hard for you, Madame,” 
the baker answered, “but Gheel resi- 
dents can always detect them, Look 
at that woman standing in front of 
my window, for ex ample, She is a 
patient. Notice the angle of her hat 
and the way her face looks, especial- 
ly around the mouth and eyes.” 

His visitor rushed out the door 
and grabbed her friend by the arm. 
A few minutes later they drove out 
of Gheel as if pursued. 

Chicago 11, Ill. March, 
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The baker stood at his shop door 
smiling mischievously. 

lacidents like this come as no sur- 
prise to Dr. Hadelin Rademaekers, 
who for the past 25 years has admin- 
istered Gheel’s plan for mental pa- 
tients. Dr. Rademaekers says that he 
gets his gray hair from fretting about 
sightseers, not patients. 

“Our patients are often better 
mannered than the visitors,” he says. 

“The latter come looking for some- 
thing sensational and invariably are 
disappointed. The only sensational 
thing is that you have a hard time 
distinguishing patients from others.” 


ae O —— 





1960, and reprinted with permission. 
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Gheel is a city of 24,700, of whom 
2,700 are mental patients. For cen- 
turies the patients have lived in the 
homes of the townspeople, without 
unusual restrictions or repercussions. 

The only visible evidence of 
Gheel’s mentally ill is a 200-bed in- 
firmary that serves as a check-in 
point for new patients and as a hos- 
pital when they become physically 
sick. When patients first arrive, they 
spend five days under observ ation 
and diagnosis while their placement 
and treatment are planned. 

Sometimes the first matching of 
family and patient doesn’t work out; 
another is then arranged. As far as 
possible, patients are placed in home 
environments similar to their own. 
Since individual temperaments cause 
some mismatching, placement may 


be repeated a dozen times until the 
right combination is found. 
Most patients who come to Gheel 


are classified as “incurable.” They 
are persons who have not responded 
significantly to treatment at public 
institutions. Some of them respond 
to Gheel. About 100 are returned to 
their families each year. 

The type of patient has changed 
through the years as conventional fa- 
cilities have been expanded by the 
government. At one time Gheel’s 
doors were open to almost all types 
of mental illness. Now, most patients 
are either psychotics or feeble-mind- 
ed. 

There are also a few manic de- 
pressives and some patients with psy- 
choses of organic origin. 


A tenth of 


the patients are children. About 30 
of the children attend city schools; 
the remainder can learn only simple 
household tasks. 

Dr. Rademaekers thinks that if an 
“incurable” has any chance at all, 
Gheel’s system provides the best op- 
portunity for it. “The secret is that 
the patient realizes he is being treat- 
ed as a human being in a private 
home,” he explains, “rather than as 
a number in an institution. And 
where drugs and modern medical 
techniques. may fail, kindness still 
works wonders.” 

Each patient is visited regularly 
by the doctor and two psychiatric 
nurses assigned to his district (Gheel 
is div sded, into five administrative 
areas). To aid visiting medical per- 
sonnel, the family keeps a “patient 
book” in which unusual or promis- 
ing behavior is noted. 

The medical staff at Gheel con- 
sists of eight doctors (including the 
director); ten psychiatric nurses; a 
special nurse (assigned to the self- 
paying female patients, who live in 
homes in the center of town); ten 
members of the Sisters of St. Nor- 
bert, who care for female patients in 
the infirmary; 36 male nurses, who 
perform ward duty in the infirmary; 
and a social worker. 

Very few restrictions are placed on 
patients. On Sunday afternoons they 
sit side by side with other residents 
at movies or football games. They 
are included in the f family outings 
and vacation plans of their hosts. At 
the sidewalk cafes ringing Gheel’s 
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picturesque town square, they are as 
welcome as any other paying pa- 
trons. 

The patient who is able and will- 
ing to work is matter-of-factly given 
the tools that go with the job: ham- 
mers, knives, or gardening imple- 
ments. No one in Gheel gives the 
practice a second thought. 

The situation in Gheel that most 
astonishes visitors (other than their 
inability to identify patients) is the 
apparent lack of guards. There are 
no guards in the usual sense, but the 
entire town is “on guard,” so to 
speak. If necessary, nurses in civilian 
clothes step in to handle extraordi- 
nary situations, often before bystand- 
ers know what is going on. 

Asked, as he often is, if many pa- 
tients escape, Dr. Rademaekers will 


reply, “Why should they?” They do, 


of course, wander off on private mis- 


sions occasionally, often to visit the 
towns of their birth or to see a circus 
in a neighboring village. The 1958 
Brussels World Fair was a major at- 
traction for them. 

When they are missed or reported 
seen elsewhere, no screeching ambu- 
lances or police cars rush hem back 
to Gheel. Instead, a taxi is sent, and 
the patient makes his reappearance 
casually. 

Sometimes the patients leave 
Gheel on organized trips. When lo- 
cal sportsmen organized a bus trip to 
Brussels for a championship bicycle 
race, patients added their names to 
the list. To fish in a private pond, 
donated for their use, the patients 


get official fishing licenses, just like 
average citizens. 

Dr. Rademaekers says the realiza- 
tion that there is a “stick behind the 
door” helps keep patients in line. 
While roaming free in the outside 
world, they know that they can be 
moved inside if necessary. 

Families that keep patients are 
paid modest allowances by the gov- 
ernment. At one time the fees were 
important income. Half a century 
ago, for example, in return for shel- 
tering, feeding, and clothing two pa- 
tients, an unskilled workman would 
receive fees equal to his daily wage. 
As livi ‘ing costs and wage levels have 
gone up in the last 50 years, the fees 
have lagged far behind. Willingness 
to keep patients, however, has not di- 
minished. 

Bonds between patients and host 
families become so strong that it is 
not unusual for a patient to continue 
living with the children of the peo- 
ple who first took him in. The wife 
of an American doctor came to Gheel 
30 years ago as a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic. Her condition has deterio- 
rated, and at times she is difficult to 
live with. Nevertheless, a young 
couple show the 70-year-old patient 
the same kindness she received from 
the wife’s parents when they were 
alive. 

The story of Gheel began in the 
7th century with an early Christian 
saint. Dympna, daughter of a pagan 
Irish king, was chosen to become her 
father’s next wife after her Christian 
mother’s death. Grieving that her 
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father had gone mad, Dympna fled 
across the English channel and hid 
in the village of Gheel. The furious 
king tracked her down, and killed 
her with his sword. 

Reports of wonderful cures at the 

place where Dympna was slain be- 
gan to spread. Inv ariably it was the 
mentally disturbed who were report- 
ed cured. Dympna became patron 
saint of the mentally ill, and relics 
were placed in the town church. 
Soon pilgrims arrived seeking the 
cures, and a Religious Order accept- 
ed the responsibility of caring for 
them. A small dormitory was built 
near the church. 

Records of those early years show 
that the illnesses were classified into 
categories: feeble-mindedness 
Moreover, even 
in a time when “treatment” for the 
mentally ill often consisted of dun- 
geons and chains, the citizens of 
Gheel seem to have recognized men- 
tal disturbance as disease: they cail- 
ed the dormitory “the sickroom.” 

As early as the 14th century, fami- 
lies near the church noticed that the 
afflicted did not necessarily behave 
badly, and began to open their 
homes to them. The practice spread. 
In 1852 the state accepted responsi- 
bility for patient welfare, continuing 
the system but making compensatory 
payments to families involved. 

No war, occupation, or depression 
has ever halted the family-care prac- 
tice. For years about half of the city’s 
homes have housed someone with 
mental illness. Many citizens fled 


two 


and derangement. 


the 2nd World War occupation but 
took their patients with them. Those 
who remained made certain that the 
patients were well cared for. 

The all-time peak in patient popu- 
lation came in August, 1939, at 
3,750. The number declined during 
the war, then climbed again, as it 
had following the 1st World War. 

Death takes about 342% each year, 
a low figure for mentally ill persons. 
Admissions are slightly greater than 
releases, prov iding the faiabe stable 
present population figures of 2,700. 
In the 25-year per riod between 1926 
and 1950, 8,358 patients were admit- 
ted and 2,197, more than 25%, were 
returned to their families. 

Dr. Rademaekers, in speeches be- 
fore Belgian and international medi- 
cal groups and in private conversa- 
tions with visiting doctors, invariably 
urges initiation chew here of Gheel’s 
family- treatment method. As long 
ago as 1953, he was told that 240 pa- 
tients in Middletown, N. Y., were 
being given family care. A French 
colleague wrote that success of the 
plan in the Berry area, south of Paris, 
encouraged plans for expansion, A 
Danish psychiatrist reported that a 
third of the patients in his institution 
had been placed among families and 
that some 7,000 men and women 
throughout Denmark were being 
treated in the same way. 

Not long ago, a Brussels advertis- 
ing agency launched a study to learn 
how much money the average Bel- 
gian was donating to charity. One 
pollster stopped at a G heel farm- 
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house and was told that the family The interviewer pondered the an- 
could not afford to give anything to swer for a moment, then entered 


charity. “two patients” on his record sheet. 


“We don’t have much,” the farm- He recognized that the Gheel brand 


er said, “and we are a large family— of charity takes a rule of measure- 
five children and two patients.” ment all its own. 
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NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. CEvaAsco 


A good way of improving your stock of words is to become familiar with some 
important word roots. By learning a single root and then connecting it with the 
words derived, you can add aw hole family of words to your vocabulary. 

Nasci, for exz ample, is a Latin word meaning to be born; natus is its past parti- 
ciple. Note that all the words below in Colusn A come from these roots and that 
all have something to do with birth. 

Can you match the words with their meanings found in Column B? 


Column A Column B 


nation Inborn; not acquired; existing within. 

nascent Birth, or the circumstances attending it. 

innate >) Beginning to exist, grow, or develop. 

naturalist One born in a particular place; something not introduced 
but original. 

renascence 3irth rate (as opposed to death rate or mortality). 

naive Rebirth; revival. 

nativity g) One who studies the birth and existence of animals or 
plants. 

prenatal After birth. 

postnatal i) Before birth. 

natality j) Having unaffected simplicity, “inborn goodness”; art- 
less. 

agnate <) A people connected by supposed ties of blood; a state. 

native ]) Related by birth on the father’s side. 


CAnswers on page 49) 





By Hilda Cole Espy 
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After the ‘Tragedy 


“Bombing around” by the younger 


element has its contributing 
causes in the older generation 


HAT THE Boy was doing the 
night of the tragedy is called 
“bombing around.” In his souped-up 
sedan, he crashed head-on into a sta- 
tion wagon. In the wagon were six 
women, collectively mothers of 22 
children, coming home from a Moth- 
er’s guild meeting. Two of the moth- 
ers were killed, the other four grave- 
ly injured. 

This Mount Kisco, N. Y., acci- 
dent had a special widespread im- 
pact; stories about it appeared on 
front pages all over the country. Car- 
dina] Spellman traveled to Mount 
Kisco to pray with the injured and 
the relatives of the dead. 

Hope lies in this general interest. 
It may be a sign that we are becom- 
ing sufficiently shocked with our- 
selves to do something about the at- 
titudes that cause such tragedies. 
Roads are full of drivers who are 
more driven than their cars; tempo- 
rary excitement and other instability 
cause bad accidents. 

I know what a souped-up motor 
sounds like, for young men have 
revved up our driv eway serenading 


our teen-age daughters, sometimes 
defiantly. Once or twice when I was 
exasperated, I complained to the po- 
lice. Our police are deluged with 
such calls and they are always 
“damned if they do and damned if 
they don’t.” 

At about 9:40 p.m. last Nov. 19, a 
Monday, a fed-up adult in Bedford 
Hills, N. Y., called the police; some 
teen-age boys were “creating a dis- 
turbance” on Green Lane. The po- 
lice followed the offending car; 
when they caught up with it, it was 
parked outside a house on Grove St. 
in Mount Kisco. Hindsight suggests 
that they might have rung the door- 
bell and talked to the boys in a “no 
more trouble out of you tonight” 
vein. I suppose they assumed that 
the trouble was all over 

When the police car om up 
on a second call, the driver decided 

o play “cops ’n’ robbers.” Sirens 
Ww matt and tires screamed. The boy’s 
companion, Richard Bellafato, must 
have sensed the emotional change 
around him; he climbed into the 
back seat, where he died. At 90 miles 
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74 THE 
an hour the souped-up sedan went 
down Main St. It could not make a 
curve, and swerved into the left lane 
and head on into a station wagon 
driven by Mrs. Kathleen Greenwood 
mother of four) with Mrs, Dorothy 
Kirsch Cmother of two) beside her; 
other passengers, in back, were Mrs. 
McCabe Cmother of three), 
Vitana D'Andrea (mother of 
_ Mrs. Eileen Moles (mother of 
seven), and Mrs. Eileen Macupa 
mother of four). The women had 
just had a pizza after their meeting. 
[he terrific impact of the crash 
drove the station wagon backward 
65 feet, its engine into the front seat. 
[he sedan continued for another 30 
feet and was finally halted by a stone 
wall. 
The driver of the sedan, the only 


Jean 
Mrs. 


two 


one of the eight persons involved 
who was able to walk, sagged dazed- 
(A few moments 
“Did I hurt any- 
and collapsed. Nobody told 
him until Saturday that three had 
been killed that night.) 


ly against his car. 
later he ventured, 
be dy?’ 


As the dust was settling, the 
Mount Kisco fire siren went off, sig- 
naling an emergency. The same 
priest who had jov ially discussed St. 
Mary's grammar- -school projects with 
the six young mothers hurried to the 
scene to give last rites. Shortly after 
the accident three were pronounced 
dead: Mrs. Greenwood, Mrs. Kirsch, 
and Richard Bellafato. It took an 
hour to free the four desperately in- 
jured women, 

William McPhee is a volunteer 
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fireman. He was carefully propping 
up the head of one of the victims, 
Mrs. Moles, and discovered that he 
was helping his own sister. 

Percy Omme, captain of the emer- 
gency squad, was startled to recog- 
nize the boy’s voice hailing him, 
creaking, from a stretcher. “Hey, 
Perce. ...” 

“Is that you. . . ?” 
Percy, miserably. 

Percy, for close to 25 years, has 
been ushering children across the 
street to school. He is a bachelor, but 
he has grown close to the children he 
has known through their tot-to-teen- 
age periods. He had more reason 
than most to know the good that was 
in the boy who drove the death car. 
He had been his companion (as had 
Richard Bellafato) on trips to West 
Haverstraw to visit a Mount Kisco 
resident who was paralyzed in an au- 
tomobile accident. 

Percy probably did not have time 
that night to experience fully a deep 
sense of sadness and defeat. But this 
same sadness, the same mystery, 
about the boy was experienced by 
persons who had known his best 
qualities as well as his wildness— 
teachers, recreation workers, clergy- 
men, doctors. 

“Do you remember the crush I had 
on him in Miss Cossack’s class?” my 
daughter asked me. “Because he was 
always so nice to the little kids on 
the playg eround.” 

Feelings ran high during the all- 
night v igil at the hospital. Anger di- 
rected toward the senseless tragedy 


acknowledged 
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took three main lines, and held to 
them even after the first emotions 
were played out. 

Said a garage mechanic, 
crazy bade they’ ll take 
They drive like mad.” 

A clergyman said, 
ents.” 

A merchant: “There ought to be 
a law against cops pursuing kids. 
They panic. We have rotten legisla- 
tion all around.” 

Kids, parents, legislation. 

Still, we all blamed ourselves, in 
different ways. Parents feeling guilt 


“These 


chances. 


“It's the par- 


came in for a first-class shellacking, 
delivered by themselves and others. 

The vouth’s own mother is a nurse 
by profession, who has ministered to 


thousands. I know her as a DNA 
nurse; she came to this very house, 
when my father was desperately ill 
after a cancer operation. She was 
blithely generous with her skill and 
her human warmth. She recently 
visited a seriously ill neighbor three 
or four times a day wishtont charge. 
She is twice widowed; her siete 
husband died of a heart attack last 
spring. 

Shostly before her son’s crash, she 
had set forth on a nine-day vacation 
cruise to the Virgin Islands. Her 
family doctor had advised, “Get away 
and have a rest.” She was returning, 
still one day from home, when her 
son arrived in Mount Kisco, on an 
unexpected furlough. Her first in- 
came when she 
where 


timation of trouble 
walked into her front door, 
innumerable reporters awaited her. 


She went straight to her son’s bed- 
side. This mother blamed herself, as 
you, as | would. She thought, “This 
would not have happened if I had 
been home.” Yet it was right for her 
to take her vacation. 

I examined my own record as a 
parent. I recalled one night when a 
teen-age daughter came home with 
a teen-age escort; both had been 
drinking. I bounced all over them 
but I did not bounce all over the 
roadhouse that had illegally served 
them drinks. I should have taken the 
trouble; I should have been heedless 
of obstacles, including possible “bad 
publicity.” 

What about juvenile responsi- 
bility? We parents have knocked 
ourselves out as volunteers on com- 
munity betterment. How come we 
generally leave out the kids? Why 
do we not expect them to join us in 
important work, that would leave 
little time for “bombing around”? 

“I am not one who can blame the 
parents for everything,” objected 
Mayor Betty Potter. “You can bring 
up a child for just so long, and then 
other influences enter into his life.” 

“We have not been remiss in pro- 
viding for our young,” pointed out 
Herma in Fox, a ‘Mount Kisco leader. 

“We have one of the best boys’ clubs 
in the U.S., a fine recreation pro- 
gram, a large park with playing fields 
and huge municipal swimming 
pool, a big new high school.” 

Some powerful minus force 
seemed to be operating here that 
sometimes, not always, proved bigger 
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than the individual parents or the 
individual community institutions. 
That was what gradually became 
frightening as Mount Kisco adults 
considered, “What can we do about 
it?” 

The “mystery of iniquity” seemed 
to have implications for the culprit 
himself. He has grown up in a socie- 
‘it’s all right if you can get 
has been a rule “of 
scandals: 


ty where ‘ 
with it” 
few 


away 


thumb. A recent 


rigged TV quiz shows, payola for 


disc joc keys. 

As | drove around town, I wit- 
nessed many traflic violations, all by 
adults. They zipped past on hills, 
crossing over the double line; they 
crashed through stop signs. These 
were not the unintentional slips that 
are on occasion responsible for acci- 
dents. 

As to need for more legislation, 
Mount Kisco’s new Fox Lane cen- 
tralized high school has, ironically 
enough, pioneered with a school- 
board ruling forbidding teen-agers to 
drive to and from school. 

[his appears to have been a good 
stand. There are some 1,100 students 
at the high school; of all the acci- 
dents recorded in the area, none has 
been the result of autoloads of stu- 
dents commuting to school. Obliga- 
tory driver’s education appears to be 
73% of youngsters 
so trained have records absolutely 
clear of violations or of accidents. 
Many commentators have seriously 
suggested deputizing citizens to turn 
in license numbers of offenders. 


a sound idea, for 7 


1960 

Here we come to editor Mary B. 
McLaughlin’s “Let's get after the lit- 
tle things before they add up to big 
things.” I know a policeman who 
once made a great impression on my 
teen-year-old daughter Mona by stop- 
ping her and asking her to have her 
windshield cleaned “immediately. He 
pointed out that the glitter of dirt in 
the sun can be dangerous. This was 
a “little thing” that added greatly to 
her sense of caution. 

People have suggested that there 
“ought to be a law” against police- 
men pursuing offenders at high 
speeds, Meanwhile, the police con- 
cerned in this recent tragedy had no 
such law to guide them. ‘ ‘How would 
people have felt if we hadn’t chased 
the car?” one police chief demanded 
unhappily. “He may have smashed 
into someone anyway, and then peo: 
ple would have ‘said, ‘ Why weren't 
you on the job?’” 

This accident could have been 
avoided by obedience to existing 
laws. 

Said John O'Boyle, father of five 
sons, “No one can understand what 
boys are like who hasn’t raised boys. 
There are a few years there when 
they just have that urge to go, and 
it’s nip and tuck until they come out 
of it. This boy didn’t make it.’ 

It was sad that, at the time of the 
accident, “this boy” was doing some 
—— preliminary to “coming out 
of i He had not finished high 
pha he had planned to return wid 
finish his education when he was 
through in the navy. 
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The phone of Mayor Betty Potter 
of Mount Kisco has been ringing 
constantly. She is in the listening 
stage of formulating a local program; 
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should rise up,” she says, “and go 
after contributing causes.” 
If Doc Burden is right, if a good 
g g 


driver is a person whose attitudes are 


generally good, even when he’s not 
behind the. Ww deal, we don’t need au- 
thorities to show us the way to first 
steps we can take as individuals. We 
must learn to go after the ‘little 
things,” never underestimating their 
contribution to the total picture. 


the knows who will help with money 
and who will help with time or 
talent. 

Meanwhile, the mayor has stoutly 
maintained that the need for a new 
program is not a problem peculiar to 
Mount Kisco. “Mothers everywhere 


KID STUFF 


My nephew Tommy was at the doctor’s for his first polio shot. Quite a few 
others were ahead of him, and he sat stoically w aiting as they filed in and out. 
Finally the nurse popped her head out the door, glanced i in Tommy’ s direction, 
and asked, “Are vou next, dear?” 


“No,” replied Tommy solemnly. “Two other contestants are ahead of me.” 


Esther Carl. 


Last Ascension Thursday I thoughtlessly asked my seven-year-old niece Kathy 
why she wasn’t in school. 
“Oh, don’t you remember?” 


she exclaimed. “This is a free day of obligation!” 


Ray Hayes. 


My five-year-old son and his little playmate were examining a canoe drawn up 
on the beach. “Where’s the motor?” asked the little playmate. 
oT e ° ’ ” © “oy ° ® ° 
This kind doesn’t need a motor,” my son explained. “You just sit in the 
back seat and shovel the water.” Mrs. D. M. Arnold. 


The youngster standing next to me at the return desk of the public library 
handed the librarian a worn and very soiled book. The librarian shot him a 
surprised look. “Isn’t this a bit technical?” she asked. 


“It was that way when I 


’ replied the boy defensively. 
Rosalie Binder. 


“It’s not my fault,’ 
got -” 


As our four children and I left St. Sebastian’s church in Akron, Ohio, after a 
brief visit, a funeral procession drew up at the front door. Our eldest, just five, 
turned around to look. Upon seeing the large black vehicle whose very appear- 
ance suggests the end of one life and the beginning of another, he said gravely, 
“Look, mother, A ‘car of the future.’ ” Mrs. esiall Bauer. 





Butts for the 
1776 Revolution 


An embattled band says that the 
Civil war gets too much attention 


HILE MANY AMERICANS are 

busy re-fighting the Civil war, 
word has leaked out that one intrep- 
id band of New Yorkers is fanning 
the fame of revolution. So a friend 


and I dropped into Fraunces tavern 
one evening to attend a meeting of 


the American Revolution Round 
Table. 

“The American Revolution is the 
most neglected major war in our his- 
tory,” Dr. North Callahan was say- 
ing as we came in. Dr. Callahan is a 
polishe ‘d intellectual who doubles as 
associate professor of history at New 
York university and chairman of the 
group. “Our aim is to give the War 
(the capital was implicit in his in- 
flection ) its rightful place in Ameri- 
can history.” 

His fellow members agreed, claim- 
ing that the public isn’t given a fair 
chance to learn about the Revolu- 
tion. Three major magazine articles 
on the Civil war appear for every one 
about its predecessor, Historian Al- 
lan Nevins has pointed out the desir- 
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ability of an active group to arouse 
interest in it. 

The Round Table was founded 
only a year and a half ago at a time 
of feverish activity on the part of 
Civil war aficionados to whip up 
public interest in its fast-approach- 
ing 100th anniv ersary, 

“But 1976, our two-hundredth an- 
niversary, isn’t so far away,” observ- 
ed Edward Warres, secretary of the 
group, “and we want to be ready.” 

Just then the assembled members 
gave a shout: “Here comes that son 
of the Civil war!” It heralded the 
approach of John C. Pemberton, a 
lawyer, who is descended from the 
famous Confederate general of the 
same name. Mr. Pemberton confess- 
es to divided loyalties, being a mem- 
ber of the Civil War Round Table 
as well. 

“I’m just a neophyte in the Revo- 
1960 by the New York Herald Tribune, 


Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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“The 


lution,” he acknowledged. 
and 


Pembertons were Quakers, 
spent most of the war in jail because 
they wouldn't fight. It was a differ- 
ent story at Vic ksburg. z 

A number of ciles Revolutionar- 
ies admitted their membership in the 
Civil war group, too, They had 
banded together to form this Round 

Table as they became aware of “the 
unjust neglect of the Revolution.” 

“A great deal is still unknown 
about the Revolution,” said Dr. Cal- 
lahan. “Even some of the major bat- 
tles have been largely ignored.” 

“The Battle of ‘Springfield, N.} 

is just such a lost battle,” quickly put 
in Henry McMullen, a native of that 
town. 

Mr. McMullen is known to the 


group as “the gentleman from the 


Battle of Springheld,” because of his 
efforts to recapture that event from 
Other members maintain 


oblivion, 
that the “battle” was indecisive, be- 
ing merely skirmishes and _ feints. 
But Mr. McMullen and the Histori- 
cal Society of Springfield believe 
that it was a engagement, 
somehow overlooked by the history 


major 


books. 

“Even George Washington has 
never got the credit he deserves,” 
commented a member. “We all think 
he has taken a back seat to Abraham 
Lincoln long enough.” 

(Consulting the index cards of the 
New York Public library the next 
morning, we found 92 books about 
Lincoln listed—many of them best 
sellers—compared toa meager, unfa- 


miliar 42 about Washington. In ad- 
dition, the Great Emancipator has 
inspired 31 novels and plays, while 
Washington figures in only seven. ) 

Sever sal seenieice asserted that the 
Civil war was really a war of gener- 
als, of a few colorful personalities. 
Not all of them were idealists. Some 
might just as easily have fought for 
the North as the South. But the Rev- 
olution was a war of ideas, fought by 
idealists. And those ideas were a part 
of the American heritage. 

“We really should call the Revo- 
lution the Ist Civil war and the War 
Between the States the 2nd Civil 
war,” a firm voice in the back of the 
room declared. 

At this point it was decided that 
everyone was there who was coming, 
and members began to gather aound 
the table—rectangular, not round— 
for dinner. 

The group that’s trying to reawak- 
en American interest in the Revolu- 
tion is small. It has but 75 membe:s, 
and it aims at no more than 100. The 
Civil War Round Table of New 
York has an unwieldy 300, the Revo- 
lutionaries report meaningfully, 

Every member of the a 
Round Table must have something 
to contribute in terms of informa- 
tion. Many of them are authorities, 
like co-chairman Dr. Francis S. Ron- 
alds, who is director of the Morris- 
town (N.J.) National Historical 
park. Some members, like Dr. Cal- 
lahan and Dr. Theodore Thayer of 
Rutgers university, are historians - 
and writers on the Rev olutionary pe- 
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riod. But others are lawyers, engi- 
neers, photographers, accountants, 
and army officers who became spe- 
cialists in the subject in their spare 
time. Col. John Bakeless, formerly 
of the Office of Strategic Services, 
carried his studies of espionage right 
back to Revolutionary days. 

“I got interested in the war be- 
cause 1 live in White Plains, which 
is the actual site of a battle,” stated a 
member. 

ws t his i is American Revolution ter- 

ritory,” Dr. Callahan said. “Every 
small town is historic. Battles were 
fought at Stony Point, N.Y.; 
Brooklyn Heights; in Trenton, 
Princeton, and Monmouth, N.J. All 
of lower Manhattan was a battle- 
field. Washington had his headquar- 
ters at Morristown, and the house he 
used is still maintained. The Civil 
war hasn’t got anything of real im- 
portance nearer here than Gettys- 


” 
burg. | : 
“The reason I’m here tonight, 


said a member, “is that as a boy I 
lived near an old, old woman whose 
father had fought in the Revolution. 
He'd been left for dead with 17 bay- 
onet wounds. But he was picked up 
and cared for by farmers, and he sur- 
vived. And it was his daughter who 
aroused my interest in the war.” 

By this time dinner was over, and 
a movie was shown of George Wash- 
ington’s farewell to his generals in 
1783. That scene took place in the 
selfsame Fraunces tavern where the 
Round Table holds its meetings. 

The movie was barely off the 


screen before the group began to 
criticize it. “There were too many 
generals.” “There's some question 
about whether Von Steuben was 
there at all.” “It wasn’t Heath who 
succeeded Arnold at West Point; it 
was McDougall.” “The men should 
have spoken with Cockney accents.” 

One member after the other made 
the point: “The actor playing Wash- 
ington was much too short. He 
should have been six feet three.” 

“Are you sure?” someone asked 

finally. “That's in most of his biog- 
raphies, but Washington was meas- 
ured after his death by two different 
persons. And one came up with a 
height of six feet two and the other 
with six feet four. You have to 
choose which of them you believe.” 

“As for Knox, he was too thin,” 
said one member. “But then, Knox 
belongs to you, North.” He deferred 
to Dr. "Callahan, who is the author of 
Henry Knox: General W ashington’s 
General. “What do you think?” 

Dr. Callahan agreed that the actor 
who portrayed Knox was much too 
thin. 

There was some questioning as to 
whether the costuming of the actors 
was correct. “Shouldn’t they have 
been wearing epaulets?” ; 

“Oh, no, those were discarded in 
1775, because the British wore 
them,” corrected Tom Parker, an art- 
ist who has made a study of uni- 
forms. “But the men should have 
been wearing sashes and different 
facings on their coats.” 

Mr. Parker then fixed the group 
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with a cold eye, and said, “I’m dis- 
appointed with all of you that you’ve 
accepted the view of Washington 
and his gene:als fostered by Tome 
bull, an artist who painted in the 
1790's. He put stand-up collars on 
the men he painted. Actually, that 
stand-up collar was introduced only 
in France in 1790. At the time of the 
Fraunces tavern meeting, the collar 
lay flat.” 

The members took the criticism in 
good part, and decided to meet later 
for more intensive discussion on uni- 
forms. 

Dr. Callahan then gave the results 
of a study he’d made on Washing- 
ton’s teeth. “One of the first men he 


saw after that tender scene in Fraun- 
ces tavern was his dentist.” 

There had been some hope of bor- 
rowing for the evening the very 
Ww ineglass that was uetd by Wash- 
ington on the night of his farewell to 
his officers. “But the man who owns 
it is blind and doesn’t like to let it out 
of his house,” stated Dr. Callahan. 
“He'll gladly show it to anyone who 
visits him.” 

As the members of the Round Ta- 
ble began to leave, one young man 
stood guard i in the doorway. 

“W hat are you doing?” we asked. 

“I’m just making sure that the sup- 
porters of Stonewall Jackson haven't 
infiltrated,” he replied, smiling. 


In Our P arish 


in Crestwood, Mo., the children were preparing to receive Con- 
firmation. Our seven-year-old son Dav id brought home a form to be filled out. 


“You will have to have a sponsor, 


” T said, scanning it. 


“Who shall it be?’ 


“I have to have a sponsor?” he said, puzzled. ‘T hen a gleam came into his eye. 


he exclaimed. 


“Coca-Cola!” 


“Mrs. Charles H. Forbes. 


in Muskegon, Mich., the pastor was reading a long list of an- 


nouncements from the pulpit. 
Club . Benediction 
week. 


Altar and Rosary society meeting 
. there was at least one event for every night of the 


Men’s 


When he had finished the list he looked brightly at his congregation, and ob- 


served, “Well, it looks like this week is shot to heaven 
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C hie x0 5 Educational Pla house 
S Y 


You can descend into a mine, explore a nazi 


submarine, and watch yourself on TV at 
e Museum of Science and Industry 


» NE SUMMER EVENING, an out of- 


) towner drivi ing along Chicago's 
lake shore got the shock Be his life. A 
nazi submarine was moving up the 
sandy Fortunately, he stop- 
ped and investigated; otherwise he 
might have spent the rest of his life 


beach! 


consulting eye doctors. 

The sub, he learned, was the U- 
505, captured during the 2nd World 
War by Admiral Gallery’s task force. 
It was the latest exhibit being moved 
to Chicago's world-famous Museum 
of Science and Industry on the city’s 
scenic lake front. Museum enthusi- 
asts accepted the sub calmly. They 
have become accustomed to the spec- 
tacular, with exhibits like a “work- 
ing” coal mine, a full-sized TV sta- 
tion, war planes, and a farm. 

Last year the $50-million museum 
attracted 2,547,231 many 
more than any other institution of its 


visitors, 


is 


kind. They included hordes of Chi- 
cago-area people, several thousand 
school groups from across the nation, 
scores of tourist parties from foreign 
lands, and UN delegations. Among 
last year’s visitors were Queen Eliza- 
beth II and Prince Philip of Eng- 
land, President Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
of Mexico, King Baudouin of Bel- 
gium, Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
of Canada, and Crown Prince Asfa 
Wassam of Ethiopia. 

How is it that the museum out- 
draws most amusement parks? One 
reason is its affable, balding presi- 
dent, Maj. Lenox R. Lohr, an Army 
Engineers veteran. Lohr has an ex- 
tr aordinary flair for showmanship, 
developed as director of Chicago's 
1933-1934 World’s Fair, and banee as 
head of the National Broadcasting 
Co. 


Before taking the job in 


1940, 
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Lohr studied similar museums in the 
U.S. and Europe. Many of them 
were poorly lighted, dusty, dull 
places. Their exhibits were so tech- 
nical as to confuse the average per- 
son. 

Lohr came home loaded with new 
ideas for lengthening the average 
visitor's stay in the new museum. 
Smoking would be permitted. The 
museum would have a big cafeteria. 
Benches and lounges would be 
placed throughout the building (the 
exhibits cover 14 acres). Large sec- 
tions of the marble floor would be 
carpeted. 

His ideas clicked. Today’s visitor 
stays an average of three hours and 
12 minutes. 

Lohr abhors those “Hands Off!” 

signs he saw in so many other muse- 
ums. 


He plans most exhibits for 
audience participation; you turn a 
crank or push a button to start things 
going. For instance, a physics exhibit 
doesn’t just tell you that a pulley of- 


fers a mechanical advantage. It 
shows several models with pulleys of 
various sizes and invites you to lift 
100-pound weights. An Oriental 
abacus isn’t just exhibited; you work 
it yourself. 

One of the museum’s most famous 
exhibits is its coal mine, which lures 
a half million visitors each year. It 
is a nearly perfect replica of a deep- 
shaft Southern Illinois mine, the 
same one which supplied the exhib- 
it’s huge slabs of coal. 

Visitors mount a high tipple over 
the shaft and enter a man cage. Bells 


ring, and the cage drops. It picks up 
speed as it heads “600 feet down.” 
(Actually it descends only to the 
subbasement; the closed shaft walls 
give an illusion of depth.) 

The air below is damp. The roar 
of machinery fills the shaft. Every- 
body boards a car. A miner guide, 
wearing a helmet and lamp, drives 
the train through timbered, coal- 
lined tunnels to the working face. 
Here a mechanical loader is noisily 
filling cars with coal. Up ahead min- 
ers are drilling, and placing dyna- 
mite sticks for a blast. Above them 
hangs a caged canary and a Davy 
lamp to warn of gas. The mine seems 
so real that some visitors don’t feel 
safe until they’re back on the surface. 

The museum’s theme is “Science 
discerns the laws of nature—industry 
applies them to man.” Many exhibits 
costing up to half a million dollars 
each are furnished by industrial cor- 
porations. The Santa Fe railroad 
maintains a working model of some 
divisions of its rail system, with de- 
pots, yards, automatic switches, and 
moving trains. 

Bell Telephone’s exhibits include 
a “voice mirror.” You speak into a 
phone, and after a moment hear your 
voice talking back to you. General 
Motors has a panorama of transpor- 
tation from the caveman’s first use of 
the wheel to today’s sleek autos and 
tomorrow’s turbine engines. Rca op- 
erates a TV exhibit where visitors 
watch themselves in color. (Some 
hams have to be dragged from it.) 

Each corporation foots the bill for 
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its own exhibit and its yearly operat- 
ing expenses. Such exhibits must tell 
a pot a story dramatically. No ad- 
vertising is allowed beyond an incon- 
spicuous mention of the firm’s name, 
The museum’s expenses run about 
$800,000 a year, but it manages to 
stay in the black. It charges eiadnat 
admission fees for the submarine, 
the mine, and two theaters, and this 
income pays the salaries of 100 
guides and demonstrators. The mu- 
seum once appealed directly to the 
public for funds. That was in 1952, 
when it had acquired navy permis- 
sion to move the U-505 from Ports- 
mouth to the museum as a perma- 


The $250,000 


nent war memorial. 


for hauling expenses was quickly 


subscribed by fans. 

The U-505 has already been tour- 
ed by nearly 3 million visitors. ‘They 
inspect its staterooms, fondle its tor- 
pedoes, work its controls, peer 
through its periscope. One visitor 
was Capt. Axel Loewe, wartime 
commander of the U-505, now a 
member of a West German Defense 
commission. Loewe spent an hour 
going through his old ship. What- 
ever his feelings, he kept them to 
himself. 

Another visitor, a frisky ex-sailor, 
was called down off a conning-tower 
ladder by a guide and cautioned to 
be more careful. “Listen, fella,” the 
ex-gob answered scornfully, “I was 
in the boarding party that captured 
this tub!”* 


e “The Sub We Towed Home,” 
Catuotic Dicest, July, 1957, p. 29. 


yr 1960 


Entire families enjoy the muse- 
um’s Food for Life exhibit, with its 
pens full of pigs, ducks, and wobbly- 
legged lambs. Most of the crowd 
gathers around the big glass-encased 
chick incubator. Each morning 100 
eggs, 21 days old and about to hatch, 
are placed in its warmth. All day 
long, while delighted audiences 
watch, one shell after another cracks, 
and downy chicks struggle and kick 
their way into our world. They 
emerge wet and exhausted, and lie 
as if ead: But after a while they are 
up on their feet, pecking furiously 
at neighbors. 

“Pecking is good for them,” ex- 
plains Daniel M. MacMaster, muse- 
um director. “It improves their cir- 
culation.” 

A little girl asks her mother if 
that’s how she was born, and the 
crowd laughs. Later, the girl may see 
for housed how little childzien are 
born if she visits Beulah and the 
Transparent Woman. These are 
among the museum’s most widely 
discussed exhibits. When Major 
Lohr first conceived the idea, he 
wondered if some groups would ob- 
ject. He consulted educators, doc- 
tors, and clergymen of all faiths, and 
received only enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. 

The Transparent Woman is a life- 
size, clear- plastic model of a young 
woman. She is illuminated feces 
within so that her entire bone struc- 
ture and many of her vital organs are 
visible. Beulah is the figure of 
young pregnant woman, also in clear 
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plastic. Nestled upside down in her 
womb you can see a nearly devel- 
oped baby. Teen-agers, eager for 
know ledge, study the exhibits with 
more apparent interest than adults 
show. Children pass by with only a 
glance, more intent on seeing the 
war planes suspended in fighting po- 
sitions from the ceiling. 

The museum also has health ex- 
hibits that give information on can- 
cer diabetes, polio, heart disease, 
surgery, snliaiaaties: A model of 
the human heart is so big that visi- 
tors can walk inside to see its valves 
and chambers, and hear a loud re- 
cording of its normal lub-dub beat. 

Yesterday's Main Street looks just 
like the main street of any 1910 city. 
It has uneven cobblestones, gas street 
lamps, ancient autos, and store fronts 
that display button shoes and sturdy 
laced corsets. Around the corner is a 
real nickelodeon theater. It seats 200 
persons; admission is 5¢. 

A dozen 15-minute silent movies 
are shown daily. They include such 
cliff hangers as The Great Train 
Robbery, That Villain Must Die, 
and Savage Princess. Background 
music for dramatic scenes comes 
from an old metallic-voiced piano, 

Perhaps the museum’s greatest ex- 
hibit is its own unique structure. 
Originally it was built for the 1893 
Columbian exposition, and was 
known as the Fine Arts building. In 
1933, just before the museum moved 
in, it was completely remodeled at a 
cost of $8 million. 

The building consists of two large 


pavilions connected to a central pa- 
vilion. A 120-foot dome is supported 
on four enormous marble columns 
and surrounded by double balconies. 
From east to west the structure meas- 
ures an incredible 1,145 feet. The 
great sculptor Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens called this building “the finest 
thing since the Parthenon.” 

The museum has many separate 
theaters for educational films and 
science lectures. The Electric theater 
puts on a show of electronic magic. 
A metal dish is suspended in mid-air 
by an arrangement of alternating 
magnetic fable Man-made lightning 
holes are produced before your eyes. 

At the Microworld theater you 
see minute organisms magnified and 
projected on a screen. All their bod- 
ily functions are visible. The antics 
of one little worm always wow child 
audiences. He has two heads. 

The museum is the home of 
wittw, Chicago’s only educational 
TV station. The station offers a full 
selection of college subjects for view- 
ers, many of whom earn actual 
school credits. 

No doubt the museum’s most col- 
orful exhibit is the doll house, loaned 
by ex-screen star Colleen Moore. 
The house (really a fairy castle) is 
nine feet square, Its highest spire 
rises 14 feet. 

Colleen Moore has owned doll 
houses since she was a child. This, 
her eighth, is valued at $500,000. Ev- 
erything in the castle is authentic, 
even to running water and electric 
lights. Some 700 craftsmen contrib- 
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uted their skills. Miniature paintings and a toilet set. The prince’s room 
and tapestries were executed by pro- even has a white “bearskin” rug on 
fessional artists. The tiny postage- the floor. 

stamp-size_ Bible, dictionary, and The chapel floor is inlaid ivory, 
cookbook are engraved w ith real the ceiling is gold leaf, and the win- 
dows are stained glass. A tiny gold 
organ with 100 keys emits music by 
nished in miniature with rugs, book- remote control. Beside the altar, 
cases, tables, and chairs. The prin- — sparkling in the light of candles, is a 
cess’s bedroom has little jewel boxes jeweled statue of the Blessed Virgin. 


pr inted texts. 
The castle has a dozen rooms fur- 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


My story takes place in the early 20’s, during the era of prohibition. We were 
happy that a French baker had settled in our small Middle Western town; his 
delicate pastries and long white bread were the finest we had ever seen. We didn’t 
wonder that his little shop was such a busy place until the rumor went around 
that some of his customers came for some thing stronger than the staff of life. 

[he townspeople were all the more suspicious because the French baker and 
the one Irish policeman were close friends. It was thought that whenever a fed- 
eral agent came to town, the busy baker was tipped off by his friend the lawman. 

But it turned out that the policeman was only biding his time; one day he led 
a pair of federal men to the shop, and sure enough, they found a still in the back 
room. The baker was brought into court, assessed a heavy fine, and that was the 
end of the long friendship between him and the Irish policeman. The 1,000 or 
so inhabitants of the town took sides in the quarrel, and our community became 
sadly divided. 

June, 1925, brought heavy rains to the surrounding countryside, and the river 
that went through town rose in a flood. The policeman got a rowboat and began 
rescuing citizens from the roofs of their homes. He hs id delivered one group 
safely to the high ground, and was just returning for another boatload when the 
swirling waters c apsized his little craft. 

It didn’t seem possible that any man could live for long in that angry stream, 
but the baker, who had seen the mish: ap, immediately jumped i in and seized the 
police man by the collar. Just as both men were about to drown, someone threw a 
rope from the river bank and hauled them to safety. 

The Irish cop, W ho has since died, was my husband. I understand that the 
French baker is now living in California. I hope that, wherever he may be, he 
will read this, and know how thankful I am to the man who risked his own life 


to save his former enemy. Margaret Casey. 
[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive 
goodness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 


submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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Skywriting Up to Date 


The latest technique calls for five 
planes and is called skytyping 


HORTLY AFTER V-J day, America 
went skywriting crazy. The ubi- 
quitous scribblers squirted their 
white aerial ink against the skies on 
behalf of soft drinks, used cars, fine 
furs, and a host of other products. 
In many instances they were given 
carte-blanche orders to hang 15-mile- 
long sky signs “anywhere and any- 
time weather permits.” 

The skywriters are a rare breed of 
ex-war pilots who never numbered 
more than two dozen in this country. 
Business now is poor. 

A number of factors have combin- 
ed to ground them. First, there is the 
skywriter’s No. 1 enemy, weather. 
The mere mention of the word to a 
veteran like Maj. Sidney Pike, head 
of the Skywriting Corporation of 
America, New York City, makes his 
weather-reddened face flush ruddier. 
“Everyone wants his message hung 
at a certain place at a certain time,” 
complains Pike. “We're not like the 
mailman, you know. Weather can 
stop us cold!” And according to Pike, 
a tall, transplanted Veemsanes. the 
weather in the last three years has 


ranged from pretty bad to terrible. 

Good weather to a_ skywriter 
means perfect weather. The sky must 
be blue so that his white ink will 
contrast against it. He wants unlim- 
ited visibility with no cloud interfer- 
ence, so his earthbound audience 
can easily read his message. And he 
looks for moderate winds and smooth 
layers of air; up and downdrafts in 
the sky make him frantic, for they 
can turn his neatly inscribed letters 
into pretzels. Last year in the New 
York area there were approximately 
25 ideal writing days during the sky- 
writing season, which runs from 
May to October, the time when most 
people are out of doors. 

Television has been another cul- 
prit, according to the skymen. “IV 
has pulled money away from a lot of 
media, including skywriting,” says 
Pike. Key ad agency men, who still 
get a wild, favave ay look at the 
thought of this flamboyant advertis- 
ing medium, place the blame for the 
slump on the skymen themselves. 
“They're advertising wizards in the 
sky but they’re standing still on the 


*250 W. 57th St., New York City 19. March, 1960. @ 1960 by American Mercury Magazine, Inc., 
and reprinted with permission, 
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ground,” says one agency vice presi- 
de nt. “They’ re in a slump primarily 
because we lack full knowledge of 
latest developments in the median 
and because they don’t know how to 
promote it.” 

The advertising writers of the sky 
can look back on a glamorous and 
lucrative era that began in England 
in 1922. On a bright May day of that 
year skywriting’ s inventor, Cri ick RAF 
pilot Maj. John C. Savage, sent a 
plane over Epsom Downs during the 
racing season to doodle the words 
THE DAILY MAIL across His Majesty's 
skies. 

In October of the same 
crowd of New Yorkers watching a 
World Series Polo 
Grounds was startled with the sud 
den appearance of a plane overhead 
that draped the first feathery mes 
HELLO USA. 


year a 


game 1n the 


sage in American skies: 
Chen the plane added, caLt VANDER- 
pict 7200. It was the number of the 
Hotel Vanderbilt, temporary head- 
quarters of the Skywriting Cc orpora- 
tion of America, which had acquired 
from Savage American rights to sky 
Write. The hotel’s switchboard was 
swamped for five hours. 

The first copywriting pilots prac- 
ticed their aerial penmanship over 
where no one could see 
them. They soon found a literal 
“gold mine in the sky.’ Sky writing 
C orp. had $1 million ‘of orders on its 
books during its first year. Shortly 
after, SCA hit another bonanza when 
\merican Tobacco Co. signed a $2- 
million contract to have the words 


the ocean, 


DIGEST 
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Lucky Strike emblazoned 
U.S. skies over a period of three 
years. 

Pepsi-Cola took to the sky signs 
for eight years starting before the 
2nd W orld War and continuing aft- 
erwards. Between 1945 and 1950 
alone, the company spent $1 million 
and gave the skymen orders to “get 
up the ‘re and write Pepsi-Cola wine 
ever the weather is right.” And write 
they did from sunup to sundown, 
spelling the name out some 18,000 
times over 5,000 cities and towns. 

I. J. Fox, the furrier, spent half a 
million dollars on sky ads. He would 
call sca and ask, “Where are your 
planes now?” Pike would say, “De 
troit, Cincinnati, New Haven.” “Go 
ahead and write for me there,” Fox 
would order. 

In between the big bookings the 


across 


CROSSES IN THE SKY 

The skymen have painted re- 
ligious symbols against their 
heavenly canvas. When Khrush- 
chev visited the U. S., an anti- 
communist information organi- 
zation had skywriters plant a 
huge white cross over the visi- 
tor’s motorcade in Washington, 
D.C., as a symbol of Christian 
faith. The act was repeated 
when Khrushchev arrived in 
New York City. The cross has 
also been inscribed in the heav- 
ens over cemeteries during fu- 
nerals. Once a homeward-bound 
skywriter with extra ink on hand 
wrote the word PRAY. 
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versatile skymen were called upon to 
undertake many novel assignments. 
They skywrote in Arabic over Egypt 
about soda water. They wrote in 
French over Canada, in Chinese 
over Chinatown, New York City. 
They made the first sky valentine 
over Los Angeles. While one sky art- 
ist outlined a heart and flew through 
its center to complete Cupid’s long- 
est shaft, another spelled out the 
names of the lovers. 

The flyers have tried color in their 
smoke, too. One order called for a 
plane to write JELLO in the sky while 
another came along and underlined 
it with red smoke. Color is still being 
perfected. The problem is that the 
smoke expands so rapidly that a 
beautiful red soon becomes a pale 


pink. 

Politicians have used skywriting 
in campaigns. In 1948, while Disei- 
dent Truman was visiting Los An- 
geles on his stumping tour, his man- 
agers had the skywriters hang the 


greeting WELCOME PRES. TRUMAN 
over the city. During the Willkie- 
Roosevelt election battle i in 1940 an 
anonymous Willkie fan paid to have 
the message NO THIRD TERM put up 
over Manhattan. 

The skymen have a sense of hu- 
mor and derring-do that is equal to 
their unusual calling. One day dur- 
ing a lull veterans Andy Stinis and 
Dav e DeBlasio played ‘tick-tack-toe 
in a patch of blue sky over Brooklyn. 
DeBlasio released two parallel lines 
ten miles long. Stinis crossed them 
with two more, and the game started. 


Stinis won with his O although mak- 
ing it is more difficult than making 
the X. Making the feat all the more 
remarkable is the fact that each line 
and figure in the game had to be 
written at a different altitude, for the 
plane’s prop wash will distort any 
letters it goes through. 

On another occasion an impish 
skywriter on the way home from 
work decided to expend his remain- 
ing five gallons of ink on a little 
mathematical atrocity. His sign read: 
1 + 4 = 6. As people below did a 
double take he flew blithely to his 
airport in Flushing, N. Y., satisfied 
that he had spited a grammar-school 
teacher he once disliked. 

The skywriter’s ink is actually a 
specially prepared oil spiked with a 
parafin substance. The liquid is 
piped under pressure from a tank 
behind the pilot. When it hits the 
plane’s hot exhaust pipe it bursts 
into a billowy white smoke. The 
skywriter plies his wares at about 
10,000 feet, a level where he can 
work without an oxygen mask. 

Making his job more difficult is 
the fact that people will read him 
right side up. If you write a word 
on a sheet of paper, turn it over, and 
hold it up to the light you will 
quickly see his problem. One absent- 
minded skywriter once left the mes- 
sage YDNAC TFOL scrawled across the 
ds: Dropping down to look at his 
handiwork, he quickly saw his error, 
flew a line through it, and rewrote it. 

Length of copy is a problem for 
the skywriter; for him, the shorter 
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the better. Once in Boston where a 
walkathon was about to end, Andy 
Stinis was on assignment to skywrite 
the name of the winner. The name 
turned out to be Michelavinski. 
Happily for Stinis, the weather 
wasn’t right that day. 

Skytyping, the most revolutionary 
development in celestial advertising, 
has gone almost unnoticed by the 
American public. In skytyping five 
planes flying in tight formation actu- 
ally become a monster typewriter in 
the sky electronically tapping out 
smoke- puff block letters. Each puff 
is about the size of a city block. 

The skytyping planes operate be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 feet. They 
find a smooth layer of air, and line 
up, wing tip to wing tip. The center, 
or mother, plane carries a radio trans- 
mitter. Its signals are picked up by 
receivers in each of the other planes. 
The signal operates the smoke vaive 
in each plane, opening and closing it 
at the precise moment in the typing 
plan of a letter. 

Skytyping, the patented invention 
of Mz ajor Pike, took eight years and 
a half million dollars to develop. He 
conceived his brain child before the 
2nd World War but had to drop it 
while serving in the Air Force. After 
the war he continued work on the 
idea. His plan then called for nine 
planes in each flight, a number he 
has since reduced to five. Pike ac- 
quired specially designed planes, in- 
stalled electronic equipment in each, 
and held countless test flights over 


the Atlantic. Finally the skytyping 
technique was shown to the public 
for the first time in 1949, Skytyping 
has been used in the U.S. only in 
the Northeast. 

While skywriting still is used for 
smaller jobs, skytyping has changed 
the aerial advertising picture some- 
what. In skywriting a single plane 
can hang from three to five signs in 
a flight at an average cost of $15 a 
letter, depending on the letters the 
copy calls for, since M’s and N’s, for 
example, cost more than the I’s and 
O's. In comparison, a single flight of 
five planes can hang 100 signs at 
about $5 a letter. However, because 
five planes must fly the mission in 
skytyping, sca requires a minimum 
fee of $3,000 before its planes take 
off. 

Skytyping is speedier, also. In sky- 
writing one plane takes about 15 
minutes to spell out ten letters. By 
the time the plane gets to the last 
letter the first ones may begin to 
fuzz. Skytyping planes can zip 
through the same message in about 
a minute and a half, or about ten 
seconds for each letter, thus giving 
longer legibility time. 

Electronic skytyping may have ar- 
rived in the nick of time. Since it is 
practically automatic it demands 
much less of the pilot. The old-time 
skywriter, who must loop and roll 
and dive with consummate skill to 
hang his giant message in the blue, 
is becoming extinct. The U. S. has 


only half a dozen skywriters left. 
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AAmerica Faltering 
Morals 


Are things moving too fast for us? 
Father LaFarge supplies an old 
answer to new problems 


§ \ ather LaFarge, are moral stand- 
I’ ards in this country as high as 
they once were? 

I think there’s a profound moral 
sense among the American people in 
general. We are a morally committed 
nation, and a professed moral pur 
pose goes back to our very origin. 
But I do notice some erosion of our 
morality, and it’s a dangerous thing. 


Are we becoming more tolerant of 
wrongdoing? 

Well, a fairly large proportion of 
intelligent young people i in universi- 
ties and colleges have the idea that 
morality is dns a matter of emotions 

“conditioned” by environment. 


Just where do they get that idea? 
Many of our educators still teach 
that there is no objective, unchange- 


able truth in the moral order. They 
look at morality merely as a useful 
instrument for the protection of soci- 
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ety. Now, if we follow that theory, 
then we adopt certain moral notions 
only because we are “conditioned” 
by our social contacts or by mental 
images from our childhood experi- 
So morality becomes relative, 
“one person's 


Cnece. 
and people say that 
opinion is as good as another’s” or 
“that thing is good which ultimately 


. ” 
succeeds. 


How does that attitude express 
itself in America today? 

There are symptoms of it in some 
recent events, like the breakdown of 
moral standards as shown by the con- 
duct of the quiz shows. Television 
and movies go in for violence and 
sex, or for sheer scenic magnificence. 
This I consider morally unhe: thy 
and artistically impoverishing. 

The same can be said for much of 
the printed matter being made avail- 
able. Paperbacks, for instance, are 
making valuable knowledge and 
1960 by 
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great literature available to everyone. 
But they are also deluging us with 
near pornography. 


Would you say that a change in 
our outlook on religion is responsible 
for this trend? 

To a large degree, yes. The ques- 
tion, really, is this: can man find an 
answer to himself, within himself—or 
does he find it in a transcendent 
Source, a Being who stands above 
and beyond the changing affairs of 
this life, an ultimate Righteousness 
to whom all rights and wrongs are 
referred? 

If we deny the existence of such 
a Being, then we lack any basic guar- 
antee for our moral standards. Man- 
kind, in becoming self-centered, be- 
comes self-divided. 

Beyond that, large 
men and women in our 
world of technology are 
deprived of the settled associations— 
home, family, church, community— 
that people enjoyed when our civili- 
zation was simple. 


numbers of 
modern 
being 


Is life 
for many people? 

Yes. The technological 
makes:a terrific impact on human 
nature. The automobile, television, 
and radio: they all bring increased 
complications. 

In our cities, people are drawn to 
seek industrial jobs. They’ve been 
knocked off the farm by the immense 
technological changes there, the use 
of farm machinery, for instance. So 


becoming too complicated 


world 


the technical advances of agriculture, 
which are so wonderful for provid- 
ing food, at the same time have the 
dreadful effect of setting loose enor- 
mous masses of people. That situa- 
tion is not confined to the U.S., of 
course. You find it all over the world. 


Are these shifts in population 
changing the outlook of Americans? 

Two Liedls of mobility are shaping 
us to a tremendous extent. First, there 
is geographical mobility, the move- 
ment of people from one part of the 
country to another. Then there’s the 
movement of people from one social 
class to another. Many people can’t 
take the cultural conflicts that come 
with such moves. Every family needs 
to build up a set of associations with 
its neighbors. But continual move- 
ment forces the family to begin these 
associations all over again with each 
move. So the result is rootless people 
with loose family ties. 


Is there also a breakdown of famil) 
discipline? 

An older person’s judgment is like 
ly to be biased. Nevertheless, I do see 
evidence of “softness.” A good many 
parents who really don’t "believe in 
coddling don’t know exactly what to 
do. They would like to be sterner 
with their children, but they're up 
against the social atmosphere around 
them. 


Do people tend to lose their own 
standards as they crowd together? 
Sure, if the crowding is psycholog- 
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ical. Look at the problem of a con- 
scientious mother with very good 
children. They don’t particularly 
dote on all-night dancing. But they 
have to go down to the beach at 3 
A.M. and carry on until 6 or 7 be- 
cause if they : on’t they're not “with 
the crowd.” 


Does this trend toward conformity 
worry you? 

Certainly. Any person whose life 
is gov erned by a mere desire for con- 
formity readily absorbs the lax moral 
standards current in the local society. 
A generation that plans for nothing 
higher than material security is a 
natural prey for any political dem- 
agogue who promises security. 


What about inertia and compla- 


cency? Are they a danger to modern 
Americans? 
Yes, a very serious danger. I’m a 


”» 


creat admirer of the ‘ ledeigiented cow, 
but I want the contentedness to be in 
the cow, not in the human being. 


Is mass prosperity, then, a good 
thing? 

In itself, it is. I see no intrinsic ad- 
vantage in poverty or in ill health. 
Poverty is an evil, just as ill health 
is an evil. To have a universally pros- 
perous society is, in itself, a good 
thing, a gift of God. But it’s not a 
cuarantee of a good life. It is merely 
a normal condition for a good life. A 
good house, a good salary, a good oc- 
cupation are certainly a normal con- 
dition for a decent family life. But of 


themselves, they just do not create 
a good life. The pledge of a good life 
en in the commitments of men’s 
hearts. There must be a consecration 
to a higher ideal. 


What can the average person do 
about it? 

First of all, the person has to think 
seriously about the meaning of his 
own life: the development of all his 
faculties and capacities. 

We Catholics set great store by our 
retreat movement, by which laymen 
go into “retreat” from their day- -to- 
day life and consider that very point 
systematically in the light of the 
Gospel. They form a very clear idea 
of what they want to get out of life. 

“Do I just want to cook pleasure? Do 
I merely want personal satisfaction? 
Is life an end in itself? Are its re- 
wards purely material, or do they 
point forward to indies else?” 

we s a question of hope, real- 
ly. \ person who hopes is convinced 
K time is an infinitely precious gift, 
that time is not just a nuisance to be 


“killed.” 


Are Americans today losing hope? 

I do find a tendency toward 
shoulder shrugging, and I think it’s 
growing. It takes many complicated 
forms. You find it in literary and dra- 
matic expression. It’s a fashion with 
our writers. 

I think this trend goes back to an 
idea that existed before the 1st World 
War: the idea of the indefinite prog- 
ress of man. From the 19th century 
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we inherited economic liberalism: 
the attitude that if economic forces 
were simply allowed unlimited free 
play everything in society would be 
all right. 

Then a terrific shock came with 
the Ist World War. Suddenly, peace 
was not here to stay. Horrible war 

came, followed later by depression 
and another war. So we saw disil- 
lusionment, pessimism, and despair. 

Its effects, in part, are still with us. 
The popular mind tends to go to ex- 
tremes and to scoff at all hope a as 
empty. People lapse into indiffer- 
ence, or take refuge in mere apathy, 
even when they're confronted with 
dire calamity. You find this expressed 
in the people who sing and play 
around as mankind becomes extinct 
in that novel and movie On the 


Beach. 


Do the communists have the same 
problems of corruption or laxity we 
do? 

The peculiar thing about the com- 
munist mentality is that it has a mo- 
ralism of its own—a kind of “new 
Calvinism”—and also it works by op- 
timism and hope. The communists 
recognize what we have been coming 
to neglect: the practical importance 
of hope. 

Hope is more operative than des- 
pair. Despair does have more imme- 
diate impact. If you tell people that 
the house is falling down, they’re 
more excited than if you tell them 
the house is well built. But the hope- 
ful view, the constructive view, is 


1960 


what gets under people’s skins. It 
makes them look ahead and act con- 
structively for the long range. 


Are Americans capable of regain- 
ing that outlook? 

As a people, they still have plenty 
of moral stamina—if it’s honestly re- 
quired of them. Our people, in gen- 
eral, are not a “beat” people. But 
it’s how the challenge is presented. 
That’s where I think religious leader- 
ship comes in. It’s up to the religious 
leaders of different faiths to present 
the challenge. 


What about the increased attend- 
ance at churches? Does that point to 
a real interest in religion? 

I think so. Some people may go to 
church merely for social reasons. 
But I think the majority have a sin- 
cere desire to reach God, to seek the 
foundation of things. Besides indi- 
vidual communion with God, there’s 
a certain advantage in approaching 
God in communion with other peo- 
ple. 

Now, of course, this religious re- 
vival is not to be confused with er- 
satz religion of the type so often pub- 
licized: “the Man Upstairs will help 


” 
you,” and so on. 


What should Americans do to get 
back on the track? 

All people in the country who rec- 
ognize and honor their Creator 
should affirm, by every educational 
means possible, the full scope of the 
moral law, not only in private life 
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but in public life. They should not 
allow expediency to permit excep- 
tions, 


What do you mean by “full 
scope?” 

By that I mean in our relation 
with all our fellow citizens, without 
exception, and with all the peoples 
of the world. 

The different faiths must work to- 
gether in making many of these fun- 
damental aiaioas: That’s why Iam 
disturbed about a lot of the religious 
antagonism stirred up over issues 
that need to be discussed calmly. 
There is an area of union in which 
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I was trying to prepare our six-year-old boy for a coming “blessed event.’ 
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we can operate without impairing in 
any way the integrity of our various 
religious beliefs. 


with- 
war, 


Could Americans, today, 
stand real adversity? Another 
for instance, or another great de- 
pression? 

I frankly don’t know. I think our 
people have great courage and gen- 
erosity. And shew’ is an extraordinary 
spirit in the U.S., a readiness to 
organize for worthy causes. Also, 
American community life is very 
highly developed. No, I don’t think 
dey would lie down in the face of 
terrible adversity. 


’T told 


him he ‘might soon have a baby brother or a new hele sister and asked him 
which one @ would like better. Since he already has three sisters, all older than 
he, and no brother, I felt fairly certain what his answer would be. 


“I'd like a baby brother,” he said. 


“Still, maybe God will send you a baby sister, 
I urged hopefully. 
’ he bargained, 


too disappointed, would you?” 
“Well, 
home a puppy?” 


if it has to be a baby sister,’ 


“You wouldn’: be 


ws replied. 


“ ° . 
will you also bring me 
Mrs. F. P. Friedrich. 


I was visiting my sister when this incident occurred. Barbara, my four-year-old 
niece, was indignant because her mother had reprimanded her, and she told me 
she was going to run away. 

I offered her my suitcase and she took it to her bedroom. A short time later I 


noticed it standing in the hall by the back door. 


aw ag I asked. 
Yes,” she replied. 


” 


me. 


“Aren’t you going to run 


“I’m just waiting until daddy gets home, so he can drive 


Christine Hanson. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our House, 


$20 will be paid on publication. 


Manuscripts 


submitted for this department cannot be 


acknowledged or returned.] 
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The Pain in Everybody’s Back 


It's one of the greatest medical mysteries, 


but we do know something about it 


REATHES THERE the man with 
soul so dead, who never to him- 
self hath said, “My back is killing 


> Doctors doubt it. 
Low back pain is perhaps the most 


me’ 


ubiquitous ailment of mankind. 
Whenever it is mentioned by a suf- 
ferer, it is in painful terms. When- 
ever it is pondered by a physician, it 
is in frustrated terms. The first sur- 
geon I approached on the subject 
said, “We might as well discuss the 
universe.” 

Pain can smite any part of the 
back. The lower sectors are particu- 
larly vulnerable. Low back pain be- 
sets practically everyone; nor is it 
likely to wait until we are bowed 
with years. Dr. Joseph Barr, of 
Massachusetts General hospital and 
Harvard Medical school, regularly 
asks his 2nd-year students whether 
they have spent a day or more in 
bed because of low back trouble. 
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More than half of them invariably 
say Yes. 

Doctors are not surprised by this 
result. Moreover, they are likely to 
be skeptical when a 60- year- -old pa- 
tient claims to have been free from 
low back pain through life. 

Crippling and distressing though 
it is, low back pain is seldom fatal. 
Many victims are only part-time suf- 
ferers. Infants and children ordinari- 
ly escape it. In some instances it fills 
a need, by providing chronic com- 
plainers with a socially acceptable, 
hardy, and mysterious complaint. 

“The diagnosis of ‘back pain,’’ 
says one surgeon, “is about as specific 
as ‘fits’ or ll, Medicine is not in 
the dark about it; the public is. The 
public wants a definitive ailment. 
Often medicine can’t give it to them. 
It is hard for tie layman to grasp how 
complex the human back is. 

The back is a masterfully engi- 
neered conglomerate of bone, nerve, 
ligament, and muscle. The backbone 
consists of 24 separate vertebrae, in- 
cluding from top to bottom the cervi- 
cal, thoracic, and lumbar. These are 
and reprinted 
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connected to the sacrum, which is 
joined to the coccyx (a vestigial tail). 
Each vertebra is made up of a solid 
piece of bone and a spinal arch 
through which the spinal cord is 
threaded, much like spun silk 
through a needle’s eye. 

Each vertebra is separated from 
the next by a gelatinous disc. From 
the spinal cord two spinal nerves pass 
through the arch in each vertebra to 
serve as communicators between the 
brain and specific areas of the body. 
Muscles located on both sides and in 
front of the spine support the verte- 
brae when at rest or in motion. 

This is a simplified sketch of the 
elaborate architecture which holds 
man erect and makes physical action 
possible. When the structure is 


changed by either exterior or in- 


terior causes, man feels it. 

Almost any ill or injury can cause 
low back trouble. Sometimes it is 
a referred pain masking an ailment 
at a remote spot. It can be a symp- 
tom of typhoid fever or a short leg; 
appendicitis or an abscessed tooth; 
syphilis or a gastric ulcer; tonsillitis 
or a deformed foot; kidney trouble or 
a tumor; a skeletal defect or encepha- 
litis; a disturbed endocrine gland or 
reproductive organs displaced by 
pregnancy; an injury or bad posture; 
a ruptured disc or a figment of the 
imagination. One of the commonest 
causes is osteoarthritis, for which 
(like arthritis in general) very little 
can be done. 

The most popular back ailment 
today is known in medical circles as 
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the posterior protrusion of an in- 
tervertebral disc, and discussed at 
cocktail parties as a “slipped” disc. 
Although fashionable at the mo- 
ment, the slipped disc has plagued 
man from time immemorial. Simians 
were designed to swing from tree to 
tree and get around otherwise on all 
fours. We are also designed this way, 
although we plant our two feet 
squarely on the ground and stand 
erect. The consequence is back pain, 
as well as flat feet and hip trouble. 
Monkeys, as far as we know, 
escape these ills. But some animals 
are less fortunate. Low-slung dogs, 
such as the dachshund, are victims 
of poor engineering and overbreed- 
ing. Because they are too long for 
their height, stresses are improperly 
applied to their weak backs. So their 
discs slip too. 
Man suffers not merely from being 
a biped but because of his livi ing 
habits. Most animals keep their mus- 
cles flexible, live shorter lives, and 
do not mistreat their backs as we do. 
Man, on the other hand, is either 
overprotected or overexercised. He 
lives longer, and abuses his back at 
work, at play, at rest, and asleep. 
The disc that slips is made up of 
a circular, tough, fibrous, elastic mass 
known as the annulus fibrosus, 
which houses a fiberless, jellylike 
core known as the nucleus pulposus. 
This combination is an excellent 
shock absorber, cushioning the verte- 
brae, and preventing the brain from 
taking a terrible beating with each 
step. Without discs, walking would 
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produce a sensation in the brain like 
cracking stones under water. 

The normal disc is relatively in- 
sensitive to pain. Insertion of a hypo- 
dermic needle into the disc itself pro- 
duces only mild twinges. But insert- 
ed into a ruptured disc, it brings on 
the full fury of sciatica. Medical re- 
searchers believe that when and if 
they fathom this sensitivity change 
they will be close to solving the rid- 
dle of back pain. 

Disc rupture is a problem of aging, 
though heredity may also play a part. 
As you grow older, you are more like- 
ly to sulber a protrusion. Aging pro- 
ceeds at different rates in various 
parts of the anatomy. Since the low- 
er back ages rapidly, the disc, instead 
of remaining a tough, elastic band, 
wears out. What happens when it 
ruptures is something like a tire 
blowout, with the tough, outer an- 
nulus fibrosus behaving like a well- 
worn tire, and the jellylike, inner 
nucleur pulposus like a tube. The 
erupts or pro- 
trudes, ruptures, slips, or breaks 
through the weakened wall of the 
annulus fibrosus. Often this is a 
cradual process. However, it can be 
hastened by an injury or violent 
stress, such as lifting a heavy weight. 
Hoisting a 30 )-pound weight places a 
pressure of about 1,500 pounds per 
square inch on the central part of the 
lumbar discs. Ironically, the stronger 
you are the more likely you are to 
suffer a slipped disc. 

Athletes are prime candidates for 
back trouble, though not necessarily 


nucleus pulposus 
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in the line of duty. Rocky Marciano 
suffered a ruptured disc in 1949 but 
kept right on winning for the next 
six years. After his retirement in 
1955, he picked up his smal] daugh- 
ter one evening, felt a stabbing pain 
in his back, and was rushed to the 
hospital. 

A ruptured, bulging disc is in a 
position to endanger the two nerve 
roots near the spinal cord. Soft tis- 
sues around the disc often swell up, 
and this inflammatory change irri- 
tates the nerves; or the rupture itself 
may press directly on the nerves. 

Most ruptured discs occur in the 
third and fourth decade of life. Sur- 
prisingly, although our discs degen- 
erate rapidly in the 50’s and 60’s, ie 
aged are little troubled by them 
Thais is because the spine ceahiliens 
after 60. Furthermore, the elderly, 
with dwindling strength, cannot do 
as much as the young to abuse their 
spines. But if you hav e ever thought 
grandmother was shrinking in size, 
you were probably right. T ine young, 
normal spine is shaped i in a gentle S 
curve. A disease of the aged is osteo- 
porosis, a combination of backbone 
softening and a hormone imbalance. 
The spines of osteoporosis sufferers 
collapse, making the S curve sharper 
and producing the shortening effect. 

To diagnose a disc protrusion, the 
doctor uses a complete history, physi- 
cal examination, and X rays. A more 
refined technique is myelography, a 
test made by injecting an opaque dye 
into the watery fluid surrounding 
the vertebrae so that a “bump” can 
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be observed under the fluoroscope. 

Precise diagnosis is particularly 
important in dealing with the spine, 
because the spine does not tolerate 
repeated surgery. This is why explor- 
atory operations are seldom justified 
and conservative treatment is usually 
given a reasonable trial. This means 
observation during several weeks in 
bed, heat therapy, traction, pain- 
relieving drugs, and possibly a back 
support. Often such mild measures 
sufhce. Some persons, however, suf- 
fer recurring attacks. They may lose 
a week or so of work every year but 
manage to adjust to their disc trouble 
as a way of life. About a third of all 
disc patients can be helped by sur- 
gery alone. 

Although orthopedic surgeons do 
operate on ruptured discs, it is done 
more often by neurosurgeons, be- 
cause nerves are directly involved. 
The discs usually operated on are 
several inches below the base of the 
spinal cord. 

Once surgery has been agreed on, 
a second decision must be made: 
should it be just a routine disc opera- 
tion or is fusion necessary? The for- 
mer consists in removing the extrud- 
ed fragment and most of the disc. In 
many cases scar tissue effectively re- 
places the disc afterward. 

In a fusion operation, after the 
disc material is removed, bone chips 
taken from the patient’s hip are 
placed between the spinous process- 
es (the bumps you feel if you rub 
vour hand along a back) and facets 
(the little joints between the verte- 
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brae) to fuse the vertebrae into solid 
bone. Sometimes the vertebrae them- 
selves are fused. 

A different approach to the relief 
of back pain which is not helped by 
surgery has been tried by two Uni- 
versity of California Medical school 
doctors in San Francisco. They have 
revived a once widely practiced 
method of stretching the sciatic 
nerve. They report some success. 

As yet no one has found an effec- 
tive way to cope with two stubborn 
back enemies, emotional problems 
and bad health habits (the two are 
often interrelated). These nonphysi- 
ological factors have long been rec- 
ognized. “I believe that much of a 
man’s character will be found beto- 
kened in his backbone,” wrote Mel- 
ville in Moby Dick. “I would rather 
feel your spine than your skull, who- 
ever you are.” 

A unique opportunity to do both, 
figuratively, was presented to medi- 
cal researchers during the 2nd 
World War. A study of British tank 
drivers at a training school provided 
precise data on how much physical 
punishment the human back can 
take. Twenty per cent of the drivers 
developed “tank backs” after driving 
at high speeds over rough terrain. 
All of them had typical protruded 
discs. 

In contrast to this neatly somatic 
finding was the high rate of psycho- 
genic back pains elsewhere. One 
British researcher did an intensive 
study of 25 aching soldiers who 
blamed their troubles on exercise, fa- 
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tigue, and their heavy equipment. 
Yet when they were relieved of their 
burdens, they failed to improve. On 
the contrary, they complained even 
more and found new reasons wher- 
ever they were: rain, fog, and damp 
in Engle and; sun, dust, and heat in 
Italy. 

Psychogenic pains are not imag- 
inary to the patient. His back really 
hurts and resists cure. Stubborn 
cases of this kind are common when 
the afflicted person is engaged in a 
liability suit or is able to collect work- 
men’s compensation. 

A team of therapists at Baylor 
University hospital in Dallas, ‘Texas, 
has found that neurosis measurably 
slowed the recovery of compensation 
cases in comparison with the unin- 
sured. These researchers think that 
for some patients their back trouble 
was a way of “getting even” with the 
employer. Cash settlements often 
helped to cure them, but if the settle- 
ment was made too fast, the patient 
suspected the insurance company of 
trying to put something over, and 
ronded to cling to his: symptoms. 
Women with compensable back in- 
juries were the most difficult to treat. 
Apparently they resented the need to 
work and lacked a motive for return- 
ing to the job. 

A Boston research team which 
made a psychiatric study of 36 pa- 
tients suffering from low back pain 
showed that several striking charac- 
teristics appeared repeatedly in a 
number of the patients. These were: 
a vague history of the illness; an ex- 
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pression of open or veiled resentment 
toward the doctors and hospital staff; 
dramatic descriptions of the symp- 
toms; difficulty in describing the site 
and extent of the pain; failure of 
usual forms of treatment to bring re- 
lief; and accompanying neurotic 
symptoms. 

Here is an example of the second 
characteristic, resentment toward the 
treaters by the treated. It is taken 
from a recorded interview. 

“I told you, they gave me steam 
baths—a little steam bath. Then they 
gave me—they put me in traction 
which I think was the worst thing 
they could have done to me... 
Well, that set me back the whole 
way. Yes, sir—here’s this leg that I 
can’t touch, and they are pulling it 
from the hip yet. I’m all tightened, 
and they put a ten-pound weight on 

I kept telling the doctor to take it 
off. ... Dr. C is a terrific doctor, but 
I veal say that hospital over there 
has got a lot to learn.” 

Typical of the neurotic’s tendency 
to dramatize his symptoms was the 
following answer to a doctor's ques- 
tion, “What was the pain like?” 

“What was it like? I couldn’t ex- 
plain that pain, doctor, because when 
I get it I just don’t remember noth- 
ing. I just go out of my mind. I don’t 
know who is in front of me. All I 
know, I am running around the 
house, putting water in the bathtub, 
grabbing a bottle of alcohol, throw- 
ing it around and over me. You'd 
think a man was out of his mind.” 

This kind of patient is unlikely to 
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respond to any treatment yet devised. 
Other poor prospects for cure are 
backs that hurt because the patients 
are too soft and fat. They can be 
helped temporarily by putting them 
in stiff corsets and providing them 
with firm beds. But how do you get 
the patient to develop do-it-yourself 
muscles? For, alas, the soft and fat 
are often also lazy. They do not lose 
weight, despite stern medical orders, 
and do not do the exercises the doc- 
tor prescribes. Embarrassed by their 
own failures they tend to haul their 
aching backs from one doctor to an- 
other, ignoring each one’s instruc- 
tions 1n turn. 

To a degree, we are all guilty of 
abusing our backs. We tend to use 
them as cranes rather than elevators 
(we should bend our knees and 
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squat when lifting heavy objects), 
and we have been | taught very little 
about how to sit and exercise with 
due respect for our spinal architec- 
ture. Yet this is our best present 
hope. Avoidable accidents and de- 
fective posture account for an esti- 
mated 500,000 damaged American 
backs annually. The cost in lost time 
and medical care is believed to ex- 
ceed $300 million a year. 

Many of these troubles could have 
been avoided and a large proportion 
can be helped or cured. As to those 
whose troubles are psychosomatic 
rather than physical, the doctors 
wearily shake their heads. Although 
there is little they can do about it, 
they admit that when a man says his 
back hurts no one in the world can 
say it doesn’t. 


RUSES OF ADVERSITY 


A timid-looking man entered a rural dentist’s office to have a tooth pulled. 


The dentist, to calm him down, gave him a little whisky. 
some, so the dentist gave him another drink. 


“T'll bet you feel a lot braver, eh?” 
“You said it,” declared the man. 
of my teeth now!” 


y. That seemed to help 
Then the dentist smiled and said, 


“I'd like to see anybody try to yank out one 


Harold Helfer. 


A wealthy man, knowing that his wife was very fond of pets, bought her an 
extremely expensive My nah bird for a birthday present. The shop | owner ex- 
plained that the bird could speak 11 languages s, and that was the reason for 
the price of $1,000. The husband ordered the bird delivered. 

When he got home that evening he asked, “What did you think of that 
bird I sent you?” 

" ‘Splendid,” the wife replied. “It’s in the oven this very minute.” 

“In the oven?” The husband's face became purple. “W hy, that bird could 
speak 11 languages!” 

“Then why,” demanded the wife shrilly, “didn’t it say something?’ 

Andy Kovalko. 





By J. J. Curle 


Condensed from “The Saturday Book’’* 





When the Movies 


Meant Entertainment 


Heroes were heroes, villains 
were villains, and actors 
could act—in the 30's 


owapays the cinema is just a 

pleasure. When I first went in- 
side one, some 30 years ago, it was 
the pleasure. 

Each visit was a ritual, beginning 
with a telephone call to a friend or 
two asking if they would like to go 
with you. If they were free they 
If they were already going, 
you joined their party. No one ever 
refused without the most urgent of 


came. 


reasons. 

We went to the cinema in the 30's 
We knew nothing cf 
or social sig- 


to see the stars. 
directors, movements, 
nificance, and cared little for plausi- 
bility in plot. What we wanted was 
to be moved, caught up, transported 
—whether by laughter, tears, or the 
sheer beauty of virtuosity didn’t 
much matter. 

We wanted to be amazed, feel big, 
live tremendously. If it was wish ful- 
hillment it still seems to me better 
than much of the death-wish fulfill- 
ment, the living down to what is 
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most commonplace in us, that has 
succeeded it. Maybe it was just that 
we missed the messages and enjoyed 
the entertainment. Certainly we en- 
joved ourselves more obv iously. We 
F 1ughed i in the cinema then. 

After the show, going home in the 
car, we pestered our elders with, 
“Did you see how he... ?” and “But 
wasn’t it marvelous the way she... ?” 

If we were a generation of chil- 
dren protected from life at too many 
points, we were brought up by the 
cinema as children dhol be; our 
heroes behaved hervically, the vil- 
lains never got away with it in the 
end. 

And what pleasing villains they 
were. The real-life business of com- 
promise had not yet blurred their 
outlines. From the moment you saw 
the long, twisted, Indian-hard face 
of John Carradine, the suave astrin- 
gency of George Sanders, the jovial 
blackguardism at Akim Tamiroff, or 
the oily , heavy-lidded shrinkings and 
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WHEN THE MOVIES MEANT ENTERTAINMENT 


shufflings of Peter Lorre, you knew 
exactly where you were. You could 
be quite sure they wouldn’t do one 
good thing till the picture ended, un- 
less you counted a forcefully extort- 
ed deathbed confession. 

Virtue seemed so agreeable. Ron- 
ald Colman was just exactly that 
nice army major with whom your fa- 
ther went duck shooting, and Clark 
Gable the obvious man to whom to 
trust untold gold, if not perhaps “the 
ladies of the party.” 

Looking back over a waste of love 
scenes—passionate, grandiose, “spiri- 
tual,” or plain silly—the two that 
stand out still in my memory are two 
vignettes: Robert Donat’s mountain 
interlude with Greer Garson in 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips, and Leslie 
Howard’s few words with Mary 
Morris in Pimpernel Smith about a 
post card. Both are such fragments 
of everyday living as provide ‘almost 
accidentally our great moments. 

The 30's were peculiarly rich in 
“bit” players: the grand old English 
aristocrat of C. Aubrey Seniek the 
butler of Eric Blore or Arthur Trea- 
cher, the plump squeaky-voiced put- 
upon cowboy of Andy Devine. Un- 
doubtedly the finest of the eccentrics 
in England was Alistair Sim, one of 
the few actors who really under- 
stands both meaning and pronuncia- 
tion of the verb gibber. 

It was as their “second selves” that 
we really knew them, waiting for 
them with the contentment that the 
familiar brings when it has got be- 
yond being trite to being true. How 
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we welcomed Harry Davenport's 
eternally jaunty, eternally adoles- 
cent-hearted cracker-barrel philoso- 
phers and Frank Morgan’s grandilo- 
quent gone-to-seed heavy fathers and 
con men. How relieved we were 
when the chairmanship of the meet- 
ing during the vital session lay in 
the strong hands of Edward Arnold, 
or when the judgment that was to 
free the innocent victim was given 
by Lewis Stone. The traffic always 
seemed to run more smoothly for the 
presence of Pat O'Brien’s warm 
brogue, and the course of musical 
true love more delightfully when 
chaperoned by many- -chinned a 
(Cuddles) Zakall. 

How often, looking back, it is 
some line or gesture by one of these 
subsidiary figures that sticks in the 
mind when everything else has van- 
ished from the memory: Joseph Cal- 
leia saying of Pepe- le-Moko in Al 
giers: “I have marked the date of his 
arrest there on the wall, high up, but 
it reads red in the light of the setting 
sun;” or the voice—I cannot put a 
face to it—murmuring confidentially 
in Top Hat: “I understand that he 
buys her all her niceties, and her 
niceties are very nice.” What a gal- 
lery of bit players just those two films 
provided. Add You Can't Take It 
With You and there’s almost enough 
to starta casting directory. 

In the final reckoning, however, it 
was not the brilliant bit players, the 
fine character actors, or even the stars 
that made the films of the 30’s great; 
it was the phenomena, the players 
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who were more than life-sized, leg- 
endary in all they did: toadlike yet 
sensitive Edward G. Robinson; James 
Cagney, the tireless “trouper”; that 
most moving of offbeat actresses, 
Katharine Hepburn; and finally, 
head and shoulders above all com- 
petitors for sheer acting ability and 
dramatic impact, Spencer Tracy and 
Bette Davis. 

Du ring the war the pace changed; 
styles of livi ing and thinking and act- 
ing changed: re actor seemed for a 
time alenost to disappear behind the 
machine, lost in semifictionalized 


documentaries. 

When entertainment came back, 
humor had turned into the wisecrack 
or the platitude. We had grown up, 
or the recipes had been overworked. 


Now the great films were half fan- 
tasy, but it was a directionless fanta- 
SV without hope, worlds away from 
the C vapra touch. 

The pilot’s hallucinations as he 
“flew” the junked bomber in The 
Best Years of Our Lives, Barrault’s 
stricken clown swamped in the 
crowd at the end of Les Enfants du 
Paradis, the acid cut and thrust of 
All About Eve—these were the im- 
ages of a world that had learned cer- 
tain things it had no means of forget- 
ting. Von Stroheim, organizing the 
great actress’s departure to her trial 
for murder in Sunset Boulevard, as 
though it were just another superb 
film exit, announced the end of that 
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world of expensive illusions to which 
he had himself contributed with 
unique lavishness. 

Later, from disillusion came spe- 
cialization; more vivid horror, more 
explicit sex, more emphatic sadism. 
To the man of 40 it proverbially 
seems that all the best things have 
happened; yet the change cannot be 
entirely imaginary. Cinemas close; 
people turn to television. And the 
thing on television at which even the 
children ]augh out loud is—the cin- 
ema comedy of the 30's. 

So perhaps no one since then real- 
ly has pushed up his spectacles like 
Leslie Howard, or whispered like 
Colman, or smoked like Bogart, or 
smiled like Hepburn, or puzzled like 
Tracy, or frozen like Garbo, or 
crooned like Crosby, or danced like 
Astaire, or kissed like Boyer, or grin- 
ned like Gable, or leered like Laugh. 
ton, or caroled like Durbin, cr 
trouped like Temple, or gangled like 
Stewart, or goggled like Cantor, or 
beamed like Benchley, or swum like 
Weismuller. 

Perhaps the 30's really were the 
golden age of cinema entertainment. 
At any rate, some of us will go on 
thinking so, living in a happy, eu- 
phoric dream, where, as the mighty 
Wurlitzer sinks into its pit amidst 
all the colors of the rainbow we see 
those filmy curtains draw apart for 
the big picture of the evening, Top 
Hat—~and no one has seen it hefone. 


A teacher in an overcrowded classroom started her morning attendance report: 


“Help! They’re all here.” 


Benson. 














Nothing Down and 


Lasy Payments 


The two seldom add up 


. Paut Gerry, of London, Paris, 
and Los Angeles, whose person- 
al wealth is estimated at $1 billion, 
receives 700 letters a week from 
strangers asking for money. Many 
of them are from Americans going 
broke on the installment plan. The 
begging letters, which he seldom 
reads, leave Mr. Getty comfortably 
unmoved. His secretaries throw 
them into the wastebasket. 

Although Getty gives away about 
$250,000 a year, he feels “it would 
be unrew arding and wrong” to give 
money to strangers in debt. “Those 
who cry loudest,” Getty says, “are not 
those most in need.” 

A certain uranium prospector, 
whose ore discovery netted him $10 
million almost overnight, was flood- 
ed with requests for handouts when 
the story of his success appeared in 
the press. In desperation he hired a 
clergyman to help him decide what 
he should do. After reading hun- 
dreds of letters, the clergyman de- 
cided that the great majority of them 
should go unanswered. 

Many of the letters were from 
American housewives and most of 
them said something like this. “We 
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need $10,000 to get even. We've 
gone in debt too far. If we could just 
get a fresh start we wouldn’t be so 
ediele ss again. We know you won't 
miss the money. Please help us.’ 

The uranium millionaire and his 
assistant decided that if they sent the 
money they would be doing the let- 
ter writers an injustice “by deprivi ing 
them of the chance to get out of debt 
by themselves. 

“We felt we would be guilty of 
destroying their opportunities to 
profit fram their own mistakes,” the 
millionaire explained. 

It is not surprising that most beg- 
ging letters received by the rich are 
written by oe ate Americans. 
Only in the U.S., the land of the 
charga- plate, is it possible for so 
many to go so far into debt so fast. 
Before going deep into debt you first 
have to have enough credit to make 
the plunge possible. In many coun- 
tries people don’t have debt troubles 
because it is extremely hard to obtain 
credit. 

Easy credit is largely responsible 
for our booming economy and our 
high standard offi living. But abuse of 
credit has become the means to mis- 
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ery for many American families. Be- 
cause they are buying more on credit 
than they can pay for on their 
monthly incomes, many families are 
today floundering in deep financial 
troubles. 

Last year American consumers in- 
creased their total debt by nearly $7 
billion, an increase of 14% over 
1958. Americans are currently in 
hock for some $52 billion, or 15% of 
their disposable income. 

Despite the current credit binge, 
many banks and lending agencies 
are confident that most ‘Americans 
can meet their obligations. Some 


lenders are even expanding consum- 
er credit to new areas. 

It is now possible to buy every- 
thing from artichokes to automobiles 


by credit card. Charge plates are 
spreading to dime stores. S. S. Kresge 
Co., W. T. Grant, and F. W. W ool- 
worth are experimenting with credit 
cards. 

New credit-card plans now cover 
things like shoe repairs, optometrist 
fees, and drug and grocery bills. 
Credit cards are becoming as much a 
part of the average housewife’s purse 
as her comb and lipstick. Store clerks 
who used to ask, “Is this a charge?” 
now ask, “This is a charge, isn’t it?” 

To pay for their purchases Ameri- 
can consumers write about 14 billion 
checks every year. To cope with the 

“check explosion,” banks are invest- 
ing millions for electronic computers 
designed to automate the rapidly 
growing job of check handling. 

Not all economists and business- 
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men are happy with the ease with 
which American consumers can go 
in debt for the things they wish to 
buy. Harold Rosner, head of a na- 
tionwide clothing-store chain, re- 
cently warned that “people are mort- 
gaging their future.” 

Some economists point to the ex- 
pansion of credit in 1955 (the auto- 
mobile industry’s biggest year) as 
one big factor in the recession of 
1957-58. Consumers, overextended— 
voluntarily or under compulsion— 
reined in on their purchasing to 
catch up on payments. Buying drop- 
ped off. Foreclosures and bankrupt- 
cies mounted. The recession was on. 

Those who are skeptical of the 
outcome of current easy-credit poli- 
cies say that many consumers are not 
aware of just how much interest they 
are paying. Sen. John F. Kennedy 
recently pointed out that Americans 
who buy a $20,000 house now on a 
30-year mortgage pay in the end a 
total of $43, 000. 

It is now possible to buy a $3,000 
automobile for as little as $100 
down; even a few years ago a mini- 
mum down payment of a third of 
the price was required. Interest 
rates on most automobile loans are 
now 6%; many car buyers pay more 
than $500 in interest charges before 
they have finished paying for their 
automobiles. 

Banks are offering revolving-credit 
or charge-account-banking plans. 
The consumer gets a credit card that 
will be honored in as many as 1,500 
stores. He charges his purchases. 





NOTHING DOWN AND EASY PAYMENTS 


The bank receives charge slips from 
stores where purchases were made 
and sends the consumer a monthly 
bill. For this service some banks 
charge 1% interest a month on the 
remaining balance. 

Loan companies are doing a big 
business with those who have al- 
ready overextended their bank and 
store credit. At interest rates of 7% 
up these companies offer “consolida- 
tion loans” which allow the consum- 
er to pay off his outstanding obliga- 
tions, reduce his monthly payments, 
and substitute one payment each 
month for the many payments he is 
now making. 

The checks-on-credit plan is an- 
other currently popula r credit inno- 
vation. The bank extends a line of 


AS ORDERED 


An unemployed secretary in San 
José, Calif., who makes $60 a 
week when she’s working, ran 
up $86,279.50 in debt. She owes 
money on about 500 charge ac- 
counts. The debts were accumu- 
lated over the last ten years. “I 
simply sent the stores my name 
and address, told them what I 
wanted, and they mailed it back 
to me,” she said. 

The district attorney reported 
that three or four credit officials 
had finally complained to his of- 
fice last year. “I told them that if 
they allowed her to charge things 
without checking her credit and 
her identity there’s nothing I can 
do,” he said. 


UPI (18 March ’60). 
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credit, ranging from $100 to $6,000, 
which into the borrower’s 
checking account. He may write 
checks against this amount. He pays 
1% interest or more monthly on 
what he owes the bank. 

So many new credit plans are con- 
stantly becoming available — that 
many consumers are tempted to try 
as many of them as they can. Many 
families earning as much as $10,000 
or more a year are now paying stag- 
gering amounts in_ interest each 
month on their credit purchases. 

Immigrants to the U.S. are often 
overwhelmed when they learn they 

can buy things without ready cash. 

Many quickly get into trouble. One 
Polish immigrant borrowed, on the 
strength of a job and his signature, 
$600 from a loan company to make a 


goes 


down payment on a new car. He was 
shocked when he found he was pay- 


ing nearly $300 a or $25 a 
recuse. in interest on his loan. 

Many loan companies are today so 
eager to lend money that they are of- 
fering their services by telephone. 

Car dealers are offering ‘ ‘flex-i-pay 
purchase plans,” “partnership finan- 
cing deals,” “on-the-spot financing,” 
and_ other enticing cre dit pli ins. 
Many advertise that - they will gladly 
extend credit to a buyer even though 
he has recently declared b. inkruptcy. 

Even as many Americans are stav- 
ing up late nights to figure out ways 
to ~ make theis pay checks pss 
some have resorted to drastic meas- 
ures to “get even again.” The FBI 
reported that last year some 300 ama- 


vear, 
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teur bank robbers got away with were repaid when the consumer's fi- 
more than $1 million. One unem- | nancial condition improved. 
ployed clerk who was apprehended Is there any rule of thumb by 
in New York City when his hold-up — which the average person can buy on 
attempt failed told his captors he at- credit without getting into trouble? 
tempted the robbery because he was Otto C. Laweue. consumer-credit ex 
behind in his monthly payments on ___ pert, advises limiting credit payments 
a bank loan. to 15% of monthly income. Accord- 
During the 1957-58 recession, de- ing to his formula, a person earning 
linquencies on automobile, appli- $300 a month should keep his time 
ance, home-improvement, and per- payments below $45 a month; a per- 
sonal-loan contracts averaged about son earning $400, below $60; and a 
But more than half of the loans __ person earning $600, below $90. 


IN CATHOLIC DIGEST NEXT MONTH———— 


Father Theodore M. Hesburgh, c.s.c., president of the University of 
Notre Dame, shows why a comasientionsl amendment may be desirable 
to guarantee every citizen his right to vote. Father Hesburgh was a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Civil Rights appointed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Francis Cardinal Spellman’s rise from comparative obscurity to inter- 
national prominence symbolizes the full emergence of the C hurch in the 
main stream of American life. So says Charles J. V. Murphy, in the first 
installment of an absorbing account of Cardinal Spellman and the Arch- 
diocese of New York. The article is condensed from Fortune. 

Nearly every politician running for public office deplores high taxes 
and promises to do something about them. But once elected, the very men 
who promise the most vociferously too often vote for the spending projects 
that make tax cuts impossible. Barry Goldwater, U.S. senator from 
Arizona, who sees a dangerous cynicism developing among American 
taxpayers, proposes a solution to the problem of financing both federal 
and local government. 

Is our immigration law unfair? The national secretariat of the Catholic 
bishops has expressed doubts about the “justice and charity” of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter act. Paul F. Healy explains the reasons for the bishops’ 


concern, 





By 
Ed 


Genevieve Caulfield 
ited by Ed Fitzgerald 


Condensed from the book* 





The Kingdom Within (TT) 


Though under house arrest, I was able to carry on 
my work with the blind in enemy territory 


HAVE BEEN BLIND almost from 

birth. However, with God’s 
help, and that of many kind relatives 
and friends, I was able to go through 
school and even receive a college de- 
cree qualifying me to teach. At 17, 
[ had become indignant about the 
treatment of Japanese children in 
California schools. Now, some years 


later, | was in Japan, fulfilling my 
life’s ambition to promote under- 


standing between Americans and 
Japanese. 

But my coming to Japan almost 
coincided with the great earthquake 
of 1923. I had been teaching English 
in Tokyo, and now that city had 
been largely destroyed. My Japanese 
hosts, the Sugis, thought it would be 
best for me if I simply returned to 
the U.S. 

But I was determined to stay. I 
knew that my presence was now in- 
convenient for the Sugis, so I looked 
around for another job. I thought of 
Mr. Choschichi Ito, principal of the 
Tokyo Prefectural School for Boys. 


He had visited New York just before 
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I left for Japan, and we had spent an 
evening discussing education. As he 
said good-by he told me, “When you 
come to Japan, I want you to teach 
in my school.” I wondered, now, if 
he had meant it. 

I called him on the telephone. 
“Mr. Ito,” I said, “do you remember 
Genevieve Caulfield, whom you met 
in New York?” 

“Certainly,” he said. “Where is 
she?” 

“This is she,” I said eagerly. And 
without further ado I asked him for a 
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job. He instantly put me on his staff, 


Through him, I arranged to stay 
at the house of a Mr. and Mrs. 
Eguchi. I was to have two good-sized 
rooms, and all I had to do in return 
was to help the children with their 
English. 

I] was comfortable at home, but 
the temperature of the school was a 
real problem, accustomed as I was 

American central heating. The 
temperature in Japan doesn’t go 
down to zero, usually no lower than 
22°, but the damp air penetrates to 
the marrow of your bones, 

Wealthy families like the Eguchis 
scrupulously limited their spending. 
Their homes were luxurious; their 
parties were lavish. But each person 
was restricted to the simplest kind 
of living. The family car was used 
only by the head of the house; the 
children walked to school and car- 
ried their lunches: in each a little 
rice, fish, and pickled vegetables, 
which they ate cold. 

One morning just before breakfast 
the doorbell rang. Mr. Eguchi went 
to see who it was. He soon came 
back, ple uinly annoyed. “Can you 
imagine?’ ‘he said, “That was a man 
asking me to join the Imperial Way 
association.” The association was a 
group of superpatriots whose avowed 
goal was to drive Japan to a position 
as a great world power, whatever the 
cost. “I wonder what will happen to 
us,” said Mr. Eguchi thoughtfully, 
“if our country ever falls into the 
hands of men like that.” 

Besides my work at the school, I 
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had a full list of private pupils. My 
income was such now that I wrote 
mama and persuaded her to come to 
live with me. It was hard to leave the 
Eguchis, who were always so kind 
to me, but I arranged to take a house 
of our own, 


Mama toven our house, though she 
took a dim view of the kitchen, with 
its single cold-water faucet, lack of 
storage space, and tiny oven. But 
mama managed nicely; she got along 
well with the: neighbors, even though 
she never did lear to speak any 
Japanese. 

I decided that I would like to 
adopt a Japanese girl. Through a 
friend, I found Haruko. She was the 
middle child in a family of 11 chil- 
dren and, I gathered, not very happy 
at home. Her mother had died and 
her father had married again; the 
stepmother did little to improve the 
girl’s unhappy condition. Neither 
did her eldest sister, a rawboned, 
masculine woman who treated her 
with a mixture of contempt and 
cruelty. 

Mama taught Haruko housekeep- 
ing and English, and Haruko helped 
me with my Japanese. We gave regu- 
lar Sunday-afternoon teas. One call- 
er was Father Joseph Eylenbosch, 
of the new Sophia university. He in- 
troduced us to Father Farmer, a 60- 
year-old priest who had been a 
Presbyterian minister in China for 
many years. After his wife died he 
became a Catholic, and was or- 
dained for the French province of 
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the Jesuits. He discovered that there 
were many Japanese Catholics in 
Shanghai, where he had worked, but 
that not one of the priests in the area 
knew any Japanese. So he had come 
to Tokyo to learn the language. 

Haruko was an endless source of 
joy to me. When she first came to 
live with us, I took her to Mass with 
me one Sunday. But I didn’t want 
to press our religion on her, so I took 
her just that one time. After a while, 
she asked me why I hadn’t invited 
her again. “Did I do something 
wrong?” she asked. 

Goodness no, child,” I said. 
just didn’t want you to go only to 
please me.” 

She took a deep breath. “I loved 
it,” she said seriously. “I’ve been 


waiting all this time for you to ask 


me again.” 

It saddened me to see the power of 
the ultranationalists becoming great- 
er every day. The whole temper of 
Japan was changing. The army 
seemed bent on conquest or ruin. 
Every so often, a prominent liberal 
would be assassinated. Finally, 
1932, the Japanese army occupied 
Manchuria and set up a puppet 
government there. 

Anti-Japanese sentiment was ris- 
ing in the U.S. What could any one 
person do, let alone a blind woman 
with no weapons except her mind 
and heart, in such an atmosphere as 
I now found developing in Japan? 
I was allowed to continue my teach- 
ing unmolested, but it was becoming 
always more difficult to speak freely. 


Japanese who were friendly with for- 
eigners, especially Americans, were 
often questioned by the police. I 
didn’t wish to expose my friends to 
embarrassment or danger. 


Haruxo’s Famuty, particularly her 
father, had been increasingly dis- 
agreeable since her adoption. ‘They 
had offered no objection when ] 
asked their permission to have her 
baptized a Catholic. But having se- 
cured me as a relative, her father put 
me on his borrowing list. His idea 
was to exploit our relation so as to 
extract everything possible from me. 
In that he failed, but he succeeded in 
making Haruko’s life, and therefore 
mine, utterly miserable. I didn’t care 
to stay in Japan unless I could be 
useful. But neither did I wish to 
return to the U.S., after having 
worked so hard to reach my goal 
of living in the Orient. 

Then one day Father Eylenbosch 
dropped in, bringing with him a 
young visitor from Siam. He had let- 
ters of introduction from Catholics 
in Bangkok, and he had been living 
at Sophia university. He introduced 
me to other Siamese who were study- 
ing in Tokyo schools. 

Several times I asked my 
Siamese friends what their country 
was doing for the education of the 
blind. | ae ays got the same answer. 
“The blind? Ther are no blind in 
Siam.” 

I finally got a true picture from a 
young Siceuea psychiatrist, Dr. Fon- 
thong Saengsingkaeo, who had come 


new 
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to Japan to study the treatment of 
the mentally ill. He assured me that 
there were many blind people in his 
country, but that the whole problem 
was simply swept under the rug. 
This could be exactly the oppor- 
tunity [ had been praying for. I 
realized it would be hard to start a 
school from scratch, and put into 
practice the lessons | had learned at 
Perkins and Overbrook, but the idea 
appealed to me as a challenge. Then 
early in 1936, Nai Pridi, one of the 
Siame se ministers of state, visited 
Tokyo. I arranged to meet him, and 
we had a long conversation. “The 
people of Siam,” he told me, “need 
every kind of social-welfare work. 
There is almost none in the country. 
A school for the blind would be a 
very good beginning. I will do every- 
thing I can to help you if you come.’ 
W Fith such powerful encourage- 
ment, I decided to leave immediately . 
Haruko and I set sail one very hot 
day aboard a Japanese freighter. We 
docked ahead of schedule. and Dr. 
Fonthong, who had promised to meet 
us, wasn’t yet at the pier. The immi- 
gration officials were aghast when I 
gave as our address the Bangkok 
Hospital for Mental Diseases. But in 
good time Dr. Fonthong arrived to 
vouch for our character and sanity. 
The people of Siam have always 
been known as Thai, which means 
free, and in 1939 the name of the 
country was changed from Siam to 
Thailand. The T hai love to cook and 
to eat. The fruit they serve so gen- 
erously is alw ays carefully peeled land 
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the seeds removed before they offer 
it to you. Even in aristocratic fami- 
lies such food is never prepared by 
servants but always by the mistress 
of the house and her daughters. 

Dr. Fonthong took me %0 see Nai 
Pridi, who had become minister of 
finance. He gave me the names of 
several cabinet officials who he said 
would help me. I was a little dis- 
appointed that he didn’t speak to 
these people himself, but his father 
was very ill at the time, and he was 
much preoccupied with this and 
other matters. 

Dr. Fonthong took me to see all 
the people I had been told to meet, 
but I got very little encouragement. 
They all listened politely, but 
showed no interest. “Blind people 
can never be taught anything,” one 
said. Others told me the people 
would never support such a project. 

I could see that there was not full 
agreement between Nai Pridi and his 
colleagues. Anything he favored 
might be opposed simply because he 
favored it. But I was going to start 
that school no matter how little help 
was offered. 


Tuat year Haruko, mama, and | 
returned to the U.S. for a lecture 
tour. It was good to see my family 


again. My brother Henry ‘and his 
w vife Beatrice met us at the pier and 
took us to their home in West 
Orange, N.J., where we were wel- 
comed by their three daughters, 
Mary, Joan, and Betty. 

Uncle Leonard had died a few 
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years before, and now Aunt Ducky 
was seriously ill. She was still living 
in the same big house where we had 
spent so many happy days together. 
She was slipping fast, but to the very 
end she encouraged me strongly. 
“Never forget, Genevieve,” she 
said, “in God’s ; plan, each one of us 
begins where the other leaves off. I 
may have to go, but you must go on, 
and build whose er you can. Begin 
something useful that somebody chee 
can HER after you are gone.” She 
died just after C hristmas ‘that year. 

The Maryknoll Sisters helped me 
immensely in organizing my lecture 
tour. They dink me to “regard their 
motherhouse as our headquarters as 
long as we were in the U.S. Sister 
Victoria Francis prepared a long list 
of colleges, clubs, and other organi- 
zations that might be interested in 
hearing what we had to say. 

We were in Washington, EE... 
when we heard the ominous news of 
the clash between Japanese and 
Chinese troops at the Marco Polo 
bridge near Peiping on July 7, 1937. 
After that, the fighting quickly 
spread over much of China, and re- 
sentment of all things Japanese 
boiled throughout the U.S. I was 
afraid that no one would care to hear 
about Japan. But just the opposite 
happened. I found myself speaking 
to huge audiences in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and Buffalo. Americans were 
eager to hear from another American 
who had lived among the Japanese. 

In Boston, where I spoke the very 
night America learned of the sink- 
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ing of the U.S.S. Panay by Japanese 
planes, I addressed a packed hall. I 
was so provoked by the outrage | 
found it hard to speak objective- 
ly, but my listeners were quite re- 
strained and showed a real desire to 
understand what lay behind Japan’s 
hostility. Our lecture tour proved a 
huge success everywhere. 

Since Bangkok i is halfway around 
the world from New York it made 
little difference whether we _ re- 
turned by way of Japan or Europe. 
We plotted a route that would take 
us to London, Paris, Rome, and 
Naples, where we would board 
Japanese steamer for Singapore. 

The hardest part was to leave ma- 
ma. She wished to go back with 
us, but that was out of the question, 
and she agreed to stay on with Henry 
and his family. It was comforting to 
feel that she would have a real home 
again. Henry’s children would be a 
tonic for her. 

Haruko and I were in London at 
the time of the Munich crisis. 
Trenches had been dug in the streets 
and barrage balloons were drifting 
in the air. It dampened even our in- 
destructible enthusiasm when we 
were issued gas masks. 

From London we flew to Paris, 
and after a dreamlike journey 
through the Alps, we found ourselves 
in Rontie: It had been arranged for 
us to stay at the Maryknoll house 
there, and Msgr. Joseph Hurley, of 
the Vatican State department, whom 
I had once met in Tokyo, had ar- 
ranged an audience for us with Pope 
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Pius XI. As we stood in the small 
audience chamber waiting for the 
Pope to appear, for one of the few 


times in my life I passionately wished 
to see. Brother Leo, of Maryknoll 
house, whispered a brief description 
of the scene as the Holy Father en- 
tered the room. He spoke briefly to us 


in Italian, then withdrew, accom 
panied by cheers from inside and out 
side the building. I wondered how 
anyone could raise such a shout at 
such a solemn moment. 

The next day we visited the Vati- 
can State ofhces. We regretted only 
that Cardinal Pacelli, Monsignor 
Hurley's immediate superior, wasn't 
there to meet us. Shortly thereafter 
he became Pope Pius XII. 

Dr. Fonthong again met us in 
Bangkok. I learned to my dismay 
that the national authorities had al- 
most lost interest in our plans for a 
school; we would have to raise the 
funds and organize the project on 
our own. Fortunately, we were able 
to rent a large, well-built house for 
50 baht (about $20) a month. I en- 
listed a few Thai women volunteers 
to begin copying books in Braille and 
then turned to the problem of enroll- 
ing pupils. | began to wonder after 
a while if my friends had not been 
right when they said there were no 
blind children in Thailand. 

The ice was finally broken by a 
candidate who couldn’t qualify as a 
child though she was definitely 
blind. She was a princess, the daugh- 
ter of Prince Damrong, one of the 
great scholars of the country. We 
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opened our makeshift school on the 
morning of Jan. 2, 1939, with one 
pupil. 

The princess was eager, and she 
learned a great deal during the year 
she was with us. She picked up the 
Thai alphabet in Braille very quick- 
ly, and was soon able to read and 
write. By the time the Ministry of 
the Interior notified us that our 
school was approved, we had ac- 
quired five more pupils. Not all were 
as successful as the princess. One lit- 
tle boy, we found, had been enrolled 
in the school by his father only in 
the hope that he might become a 
more successful beggar. Another had 
a brain tumor, and was unable to 
learn anything. 

We soon felt the need for a car, 
to carry the pupils to and from school, 
We found a little English sedan for 
$300. It was seven years old, but it 
served us long and faithfully. 

A Dr. Jacobson, a German oph- 
thalmologist who had fled from Hit- 
ler, offered to give each of our pupils 
an eve examination. He discovered 
that the sight of one little boy could 
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be restored by an operation, which 
he performed without charge. So we 
gladly lost one of our pupils. 


Haruko was a born teacher. She 
quickly caught the idea that the 
blind must be taught to act and live 
as far as possible like sighted people. 
She treated the pupils with warm 
affection, but would not tolerate any 
bad behavior. 

One morning in February, 1940, 
Haruko went to the front door in 
response to a loud shouting in Chin- 
ese. “There’s a woman out these with 
a little girl,” she reported back to me. 
“At least I think it’s a little girl—it’s 
hard to tell. She looks starved, her 
head is shaved, and she’s wearing 
Chinese trousers and a blouse.” 

The woman who had done all the 
shouting explained that she was only 
a neighbor trying to find a place for 
the little one, W ‘a mother had just 
died. The child was blind, probably 
from malnutrition. These seemed 
nothing else to do but take the poor 
waif in, Haruko set up a cot in our 
room for her. Her family name was 
Lee, but the other pupils promptly 
dubbed her Nit, meaning Little One. 
Eventually she came to be called 
Knitting, and went by that name for 
many years. 

As time went by she bore little 
resemblance to the nearly dead child 
we had taken in. When she was bap- 
tized we gave her the name Aurora. 
She became a familiar figure on the 
streets of Bangkok. Even today, I am 
often asked what became of the lit- 
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tle Cantonese girl so often seen with 
Haruko. I am happy to tell them 
that after she was graduated from 
our school, she studied for four years 
in the U.S., and then went back to 
teach in Bangkok. If our whole op- 
eration had done nothing but pro- 
duce this one student, it would have 
been worth while.* 

That fall of 1940 we met the man 
I have known ever since simply as 
Nobu. Nobutsugu Utagawa had 
just come from Burma, where he had 
been manager of the Japan Burma 
association, a propaganda arm of the 
Japanese government. He had been 
born in Tokyo, the son of a Christian 
family. He was an_ indefatigable 
student, and I found him a wonder- 
ful conversationalist. He was always 
ready to talk politics, economics, or 
philosophy. Haruko liked Nobu as 
much as I did—in fact, more, in a 
different way. It soon became clear 
that improving his English didn’t 
interest Nobu half as much as being 
with Haruko. I could see it wouldn't 
be long before we would have an 
announcement to make. 

Christmas, 1940, stands out in my 
mind as one of the happiest times of 
my years in the Orient. Our school 
was progressing wonderfully. An un- 
expected gift from a Japanese friend 
vould supply the dormitory | had 
wanted for so long. That meant we 
would be able to care for more pupils 
with special problems, the kind who 
* Aurora Lee is to be head of a new school for 


the blind that Miss Caulfield is establishing in 
Chiang Mai, Thailand’s second largest city. 
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most needed the help we could give. 

And then, shortly after, came the 
happiness of Haruko’s wedding. 
Through our old friend Father 
Eylenbosch we received permission 
for the young couple to be married 
at the ‘chapel of the Mater Dei 
school. Both Haruko and Nobu in- 
sisted that I should live with them. 
We decided to stay in our present 
house and find another in which to 
set up the school dormitory. 

We now had quite a large estab- 
lishment to handle our growing en- 
rollment. Besides Haruko and Nobu, 
we had the services of Vedhi, our 
housekeeper, teacher, and general 
factotum; two full-time Thai teach- 
ers; and another who came twice a 
week as a volunteer. 

Then one morning 
dreadful news of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor. I sat numb as one 
shattering report followed another. 
Now my friends the Japanese, be- 
cause of the reckless actions of their 
were the enemies of 


came the 


military men, 
my country. 

Thailand’s position was heart- 
breaking. She had good friends on 
both sides. Thailand and Japan had 
long done a brisk trade with each 
other. On the other hand, the Thai 
had strong ties with both Britain and 
the U.S. 

Nobu came home from his office 
on Monday to tell us that Bangkok 
was already crowded with Japanese 
soldiers. There had been some brief 
fighting in the south, but Premier 
Phibul Songgram had _ promptly 
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signed an agreement with the Japan- 
c c - 

ese. 


I rHoucur long and seriously about 
my situation. I was living in a coun- 
try not yet at war with mine but 
allied with our enemy. The Ameri- 
can legation telephoned to Say that 
all Americans had been invited to 
take refuge in the Embassy. They 
were trying to requisition a train to 
bring refugees as close as possible to 
Burma. The unappetizing project 
was never carried out because no 
train was ever available, but quite a 
few American missioners did man- 
age to cross the border on foot and 
make their way to India. 

But Haruko was expecting her 
first-born, and the doctor thought she 
might have twins. I didn’t want to 
leave the school, and I couldn’t possi- 
bly leave Haruko. The dilemma was 
even more painful because both 
Haruko and Nobu were Japanese. I 
couldn’t hope to go on living with 
them. 

So on Dec. 16, 1941, I submitted 
philosophically to house internment. 
A Thai policeman was stationed at 
my gate, and I was forbidden to leave 
the school. I was lucky, because a 
week later American, British, and 
Dutch nationals were shipped off to 
an internment camp. But I was al- 
lowed to stay at home and conduct 
the school’s business by telephone. 

Christmas, 1941, was a far cry 
from the happy celebration of 
the year before. Being interned, I 
couldn’t even go to church with 
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Haruko and Nobu. But the sadness 
of that day was nothing to what 
came next. 

Like most young mothers, Haruko 
was happy w vhen the time came for 
her to go to the hospital, even though 
the confinement was premature. No 
internment regulations would keep 
me from going with her; I put on my 
hat and marched out past the guard. 
He said nothing. 

The Sisters gave me a room right 
next to Haruko. Her labor lasted 
from noon Sunday to late Monday 
afternoon. Finally the doctors de- 
cided on a Caesarean, and Haruko’s 
two babies, a boy and a girl, were 
born on Monday ev ening. She was 
still under anesthesia when Nobu 
and | had our first look at them. “I 
never knew I could be so happy,” he 
said. “If only it wasn’t for this terri- 
ble war.” 

Haruko smiled when the Sisters 
brought in the babies, but she was 
suffering much pain. The doctors 
did what they could for her, but by 
the next morning her condition was 
so serious that the chaplain gave her 
the last sacraments. Nobu was hold- 
ing tightly to her hand when she 
spoke her last words to us. “I want to 
live,” she whispered. “Nobu, the 
babies—I have everything to live for. 
But if God wants me, I am ready.” 
Minutes later, she was dead, and 
Nobu and I returned to a desolately 
empty house. 

We buried Haruko from Assump- 
tion cathedral, less than nine months 
after her wedding day. A few weeks 
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later the babies were baptized. Nobu- 
vuki and Haruko became their 
Japanese names, and Joseph Samuel 
and Marie Thérése their Christian 
names. The day after the Baptism, 
the police guard appeared at the 
door. “Now, ma’am,” he said politely, 
“you must not go out any more.” 


We wap plenty to eat in Thailand 
all through the war, and the Japa- 
nese troops were on their best beha- 
vior. They wanted to make a show 
window of the only truly free coun- 
try in their Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. Prices, of course, 
were something else again. 


Early in Febsuary, Nobu had to 


leave us. He had wis commissioned 
in the Japanese army, and much as 
he hated leaving the twins, he had to 


go. He was sent to Japanese-occupied 
Burma because of his long experi- 
ence with Burmese affairs. 

There, the Japanese had been seiz- 
ing Church property and making 
life miserable for the Religious. 
Nobu pointed out that this policy 
would hurt Japan’s relations with 
the Vatican. He solemnly urged the 
army to be careful. He must have 
been persuasive, because he was giv- 
en the job of dealing with the matter 
himself. He brought back whole 
Communities of Sisters from the 
country, found special food rations 
for Catholic hospitals, and in general 
saw to it that the priests and nuns 
were free to carry on their work. 

On one of his leaves, which he al- 
ways spent with us, he completed his 
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instructions and was baptized into 
the Church. Bishop Peros, who had 
married him and Haruko and bap- 
tized their children, poured the wa- 
ters on his head as the twins watched 
calmly from my arms. 

By the summer of 1943 it was 
plain that the war was turning grad- 
ually in favor of the Allies. But that 
change, unfortunately, was reflected 
in the increasing number of air raids 
on Bangkok. Things got so bad that 
I was forced to find a temporary rural 
location for our school. The Salesian 
Fathers, who had a school at Ban- 
tarn, generously made part of their 
esté sblishment available to us. 

But even there we weren't safe. 
When the siren sounded on the 
night of Dec. 23, I was glad Nobu 
was still with us. It was the kind of 
raid that shouts the horror and stu- 
pidity of war. The planes dropped 
flares first, to light up the blacked- 
out city, and then, in wave after 
wave, they let go their bombs. Ear- 
lier raids had "oe ‘en aimed at genuine- 
targets, but this one 


ly military 
seemed bent on indiscriminate de- 
It started fires raging all 
over town, and casualties were many. 


struction. 


One day Nobu came home for 
good. The army had discharged him, 
ostensibly because he had completed 
his work, but kis own idea was that 
they suspected him of being pro- 
Burmese. Japan was suffering one 
reverse after another. They were 
plainly unhappy about the D-day 
landings on the Normandy beaches 


in June, 1944, 
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The fall of Okinawa in 1945 sig- 
naled the beginning of the pi | 
Then in August the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, 
and a few days later another fell on 
Nagasaki. Surrender terms were ac- 
cepted by the Japanese. The long, 
terrible war was over at last. 

“You must be glad the fighting is 
over,” I remarked to Nobu. 

“Yes, I’m not only glad it’s over, 
but I’m thankful we lost,” he replied. 
“There would have been no living 
with us anywhere in the world if we 
had won.” 

Nobu gave me the happy news 
that he was to be married again. I 
was delighted not only by the f ‘act, 
but at his choice: Mary, one of the 
volunteer teachers in our school. At 
least, Mary was the name she had 
taken when she was baptized a Cath- 
olic. Originally she was Princess Vis- 
akar, great-granddaughter of King 
Rama IV, the celebrated hero of 
Anna and the King of Siam and The 
King and I. 

Now the twins would have a 
mother. I put my arm around the girl 
who had come to mean so much to 
me, and kissed her. I couldn’t keep 
back tears. 

Shortly after, Nobu returned to 
Japan to seek out his family. Two of 
his brothers had died in the war. His 
mother and a younger brother were 
living in the country, just outside 
Tokyo. After he found them, and 
did what he could for them, he gath- 
ered a few trusted friends and started 
a new business. They would bring 
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seafood down from Hokkaido for 
sale in Tokyo, using the profits to lay 
the foundation for an export-import 
firm. Considering the times, they 
were amazingly successful. As soon 
as he was certain everything was go- 
ing to be all right, Nobu decided | to 
onal for Mary, the twins, and me. 

He didn’t find it easy. He went 
from one American occupation ofh- 
cial to another, but received no en- 
couragement. They couldn’t under- 
stand “why he had not brought his 
children to Japan in the first place. 
As for his fiancée, weren’t there 
nearly 4 million Japanese repatri- 
ates? Suppose each should make the 
same plea? Of course, Miss Caul- 
field, who had been in Japan before, 
and who had an offer of a position at 
Keiyo university, might be arranged 
for, but even that Ati be difficult. 

Nobu sat down and wrote a letter 
to General MacArthur himself, tell- 
ing him the whole story. A few days 
later he was notified by Supreme 
Command Allied Powers that all of 
us would be permitted to come, after 
all. So we were taken completely by 
surprise when in May, 1947, the Red 
Cross forwarded to us a telegr ram say- 
ing that everything was ready for us 
in ‘Japan. Kei iyo university was hold- 
ing open a teaching position for me, 
and transportation was being ar- 
ranged for all of us. 

Finding someone to take charge of 
my school was the biggest problem. 
I wanted a Thai, if possible, but no 
Thai I approached would consider it. 
Then we thought of the Salesian Sis- 
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ters, and there we found our solu- 


tion. They had been in Thailand 
quite a while; they had a fine school 
at Banpong. Sister Rose, who was 
picked to operate the school, man- 
aged with great success after absorb- 
ing the basic training I was able to 
give her before I left. 

Mary and Nobu were married by 
Archbishop Morella, apostolic dele- 
gate to Japan, on Oct, 16 in the chap- 
el of the Jesuit university in Tokyo. 
My mind was crowded ‘with many 
thoughts as I sat next to Nobu’s 


sendin at the wedding reception. 


But principally I thought of that 
other wedding day in the chapel of 
Mater Dei in Bangkok, before the 
war came to change everything. 
And now anothes door lac. been 
opened to me. In 1956, President 


Neo Dinh Diem of Vietnam asked 
me to set up a program for the train- 
ing of the blind in his country. The 
first step was taken in March, 1958, 
when a little elementary school was 
opened in Saigon with eight eager 
pupils and a Vietnamese director 
trained in the U.S. 

My heart is full as I contemplate 
the kingdom within us that makes it 
possible for us, despite the worst ap- 
parent handicaps, to do the work of 
God on earth. When I was talking 
about this book to a friend in Amer- 
ica, he suggested, ‘ Bring the story to 
a dramatic climax.” But I don’ t know 
how I can. The story and I can only 
go on and on, for that is what life is— 
going on until the work for which 
we were created comes to an end. 





Non-Catholics are invited to submit questions 
about the Church. Write us; we will have your 
question answered. If yours is the one selected to 
be answered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you 
and a person of your choice will each receive a ten- 
year subscription to this magazine. Write: Catho- 
lic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, 
Mine. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


y J. D. Conway 





Conducted b 
THE LETTER: 


My friends tell me they are afraid to vote for a Catholic can- 
didate for the presidency of the U.S. They think he might do 
something to harm this country or its ideal of separation of 


church anid state in obey ing orders he might get from the Pope. 
George Brown. 


THE ANSWER: 


You put your question, 
George, in the simplest possi- 
ble way. To me it seems the 
best way. No article or book to 
my know ledge has yet answer- 
ed all the odds and ends that 
can be dragged into the pres- 
ent dialogue about church and 
state. I won't try to. 

Your friends assume that the 
purpose of the 1st Amendment 
to the Constitution is to protect 
the state against the church. 
But the enactment, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or 
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prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,” is really designed to 
protect the church against the 
state. 

If these wonderfully wise 
words had been honored from 
the beginning, the history of 
religion would have been vast- 
ly different. for that history 
now is one of successive and 
horrible machinations, mur- 
ders, and enforcements against 
religion. 

The concept of separation 
of church and state originated 
with Christianity. For before 
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Christ there was no one to say, “Ren- 
der, therefore, to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” In all societies 
that existed before the Christian 
Western Roman Empire, either the 
state dominated religion, or, more 
rarely, religion dominated the state. 

The Roman Empire was original- 
ly well disposed toward Christianity. 
The Romans liked new religions 
from the East. Only when the Chris- 
tians refused to admit the emperor as 
one of their gods did the empire per- 
secute them. For three centuries, 
Christians were tortured by the 
thousands because they refused to 
submit the things that are God’s to 
the judgment of Caesars. 

Even the triumph of the Church 
in the 4th century, when Constan- 
tine proclaimed religious toleration, 
did not mean triumph for the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and 
state. Constantine himself tried to 
impose the Arian heresy (that Christ 
was not truly God) on the Church. 
Other emperors after him tried to 
call councils, choose bishops, settle 
doctrinal disputes. One tried to re- 
impose paganism; another tried to 
destroy religious images 

Eventually the Eanern part of 
Christendom, that part which would 
come to be the Greek Orthodox 
Church, succumbed to the pressure. 
Doctrine was what the emperor be- 
lieved. The hierarchy and clergy be- 
came a kind of civil service. The 
Church was a servant of the state. 

Only the firmness of the Popes 
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and Rome's distance from the capital 
Constantinople saved the Western 
Church from the same fate. The 
principle of separation of church and 
state was preserved, but the Church 
would have to fight for it again and 
again through its ‘long history. 

ss he point here is not that the 
Popes wanted to be emperors, as your 
friends fear, George, but that the em- 
perors made themselves Popes. 

From the time of Charlemagne, 
most of the country churches were 
owned by the noblemen who had 
built them, just as they had built 
granaries, wine presses, grist mills, or 
other buildings needed for their me- 
dieval estates. It was not long before 


some nobles began to feel that they 
should have a voice in the appoint- 
ment of the priests who would be 


pastors of the churches existing on 
their feudal properties. There was 
no question of the nobleman’s hav- 
ing any say in the ordination of such 
priests, but many of them did insist 
that a local pastor held his office at 
the pleasure of the feudal lord. 

The next step came when kings 
extended this alleged right to the 
cathedrals served by bishops, and 
sought to impose at least administra- 
tive jurisdiction over the Church in 
their own particular countries. Thus 
in England in 1164, King Henry II 
attempted to exercise control over 
the clergy through the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Thomas a Becket. 
Before becoming archbishop, Thom- 
as had been King Henry’s chancel- 
lor, so it perhaps seemed natural to 





the king to give orders to the Church 
through him. But Thomas resisted 
I Liewe! s moves to wield secular pow- 
er in Church affairs, and the king re- 
taliated with a series of petty legal 
persecutions. Later, Thomas was 
murdered as he stood for Vespers at 
the altar of his cathedral. The assas- 
sins were four knights who may or 
may not have acted for the king.* 
Through his martyr’s death, T homes 
jd Becket not only gained sainthood 
but won his point: ‘Henry II recant- 
ed his views and did public penance 
at the archbishop’s tomb. 

But the issue of lay investiture, as 
it is called, though ‘temporarily re- 
solved in England, continued to 
plague the Church throughout the 
Middle Ages. Emperors like Freder- 
ick Barbarossa, Henry VI, and Fred- 
erick II, believing that they held 
oflice diweae frome God, often inter- 
fered in purely ecclesiastical matters. 
Much later, during the Renaissance, 
King Henry V Ill i England repu- 
diated the temporal authority of the 
Pope, seized Church property, and 
declared himself head of what he re- 
garded as the Church of England. 
To this day, in England, bishops and 
archbishops are appointed by the 
government. 

Here it is again, George: the wall 
of separation was razed by the state, 
not by the Church. The king liter- 
ally and factually made himself the 
Pope. 

Another famous example of reli- 
gion and churchmen being made to 


*See T. S. Eliot, Murder in the Cathedral. 
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- THOSE 
SALVATORIAN 
BROTHERS 

are at it again... 
their new 
POSTULATE 

is in 
MILWAUKEELAND 
write to this new 
“BOOT CAMP” 
for current 
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on our 
RELIGIOUS 


(CLIP AND MAIL) ————— 


Bro. Maurus del Rey, $.D.S. Director, 
1735 Hi Mount Bivd., Mi:waukee 8, Wis. 


Dear Brother: Please send me (without ob- 
ligation) your PERSONAL Letter & ‘’Vocation 
Kit’ containing BROTHERHOOD Booklet in 
full color. Please rush! 


Name Age 





Address — ~~ 





City ine Sete 


NEW CLASS ENTERS AUG. 28 


Indicate your PRESENT occupation below 
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suffer when the state 
preme is furnished by Napoleon and 
the revolutionary government which 
preceded him. To gain not merely 
temporal advantage but spiritual su- 
premacy, and thus to feed his tran- 
scendent pride, Napoleon seized and 
imprisoned both Pius VI and his suc- 
cessor Pius VIL. 

The troubles stemmed originally 
from the “Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy,” a set of directives proclaim- 
ed by the French Assembly on July 
12, 1790, which prov ided that the 
first obligation of priests and bishops 
was to take an oath of fidelity to a 
Constitution which denied the Holy 
See any effective power over the 
Church. The Constitution, among 


becomes su- 


other things, set ecclesiastical bound- 


aries; forbade appeals to Rome; pro- 
vided for election of parish priests by 
laymen, even non-Catholics, and for 
the appointment of bishops by a civil 
unit of government. 

Pius VI rejected the Civil Consti- 
tution of the Clergy, and supported 
the Allies against the republic. Na- 
poleon conquered several papal pos- 
sessions, imposed heavy reparations 
payments, and at length took the 
Pope prisoner. Though’ Pius VI was 
seriously ill, he was lashed from city 
to city and over the Alps, to die at 
Valence Aug. 29, 1799, 

Pius VII became Pope on March 
14, 1800. Napoleon, meanwhile, 
effecting internal reforms in 
He even signed a concordat 
re-establishing 
but it was 


was 
France. 
with the Holy See, 
the Church in France; 
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published as law with the so-called 
Organic Articles, which invited seri- 
ous interference with the Church by 
the state. While according the re- 
stored Church many favors and con- 
siderable support, Napoleon contin- 
ued to exert various pressures upon 
Pius VII. He usurped both spiritual 
and temporal powers to gain his own 
ends, largely political but also do- 
mestic, as the annulment of his mar- 
riage with Josephine. 

When Pius VII finally found it 
necessary to excommunicate him, 
Napoleon had him imprisoned, in 
Savona, taking him—like a Minds- 
zenty by communists a century and 
a half later—into custody at 4 0 ‘clock 
in the morning. As a point of re- 
venge for the Pope’s noncompliance 
with his wishes, Napoleon abolished 
all Religious Orders in France. He 
appointed innumerable bishops. He 
even tried to move the papacy to 
Paris. Only when Napoleon fell did 
the Pope regain his liberty and with 
it a partial restoration of the rights of 
the Church. 

I think you will agree, George, 
that the state interferes with the 
Church when a dictator kidnaps a 
Pope. 

An especially striking example is 
the story of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Sometimes, in discussions 
of the church-state issue, one sees 
references to the “interference of the 
church” in matters of state under the 
czars. Those who talk that way are 
simply turning a significant aspect 
of Russian history upside down 
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Russian history shows us, not 
what happens when the church in- 
terferes in matters of state, but what 
happens when the state interferes in 
matters of religion. From the time of 
Peter the Great (1689-1725) the 
Russian Orthodox Church was rigid- 
ly controlled by a government le 
reau. This evil arrangement severely 
hurt Christianity in Russie. One bad 
result of it was an inadequately 
trained clergy. Another was the fact 
that in the minds of people suffering 
under the abuses of the czarist gov- 
ernment, the state and the Orthodox 
Church were closely associated. 

That was the state of affairs in the 
old Russia. You hardly have to be 
reminded what has happened in the 
new Russia—or what has happened 
in any country, from Hungary to 
China, under communist domina- 
tion. The goal is not just subjection 
but eventual uprooting. Whenever 
the antireligious policy seems to be 
softening a bit Cas when Stalin had 
cordial conversations with the acting 
Orthodox patriarchs during the 2nd 
World War) it is apparent that the 
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YP copep: One of those Catholics 
who go to late o'clock Mass. Richard 
Keolker . . . He delivers a well-but- 
tered toast. Mary C. Dorsey ...A 
dear-me-what-now voice. Eleanor Por- 


LIKE TO KNOW 
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real aim is not the bolstering of the 
church but the strengthening of the 
powers of the state. 

This is the worst example in all 
history: an atheistic state destroys 
the wall of separation by destroying 
the Church. 

George, I think that if you and 
your friends talk over these and the 
dozens of other instances of conflict 
between church and state, you will 
agree that the church has had all the 
worst of it. The church has been the 
lamb and the state the lion since the 
dawn of recorded human events. 
Why be afraid of a lamb? 

The American Constitution is a 


protection for all religion, Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, and whatever else. 
The only way we all would want re- 
ligion to influence the state is by en- 


lightening the consciences of rulers. 
Someday, we hope, George, we shall 
be free from the twisted consciences 
of Neros, Napoleons, Hitlers, Pe- 
rons, Stalins, and all their near rela- 
tives. 

That is what we should fear, that 
lion. 


ter . . . Inferiority complexion. Ella 
Arthur. 

Picrurep: River armed with croco- 
diles. Evelyn L. Evitts . . . Words so 
soft you could wrap a wound with 
them. Morris Bender. 

Punnep: Spillbound waitress. Mary 
C. Dorsey . . . A guilt-edged proposi- 
tion. Maurice Seitter . Clinging- 


whine type. Mary C. Dorsey. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. Exact 


source must be given. 
accepted. 


Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
Submissions cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


a> Tate MANY YEARS Father Ralph 
Gorman has been the 
Paste forward-look- 
ing editor of The Sign magazine. To 
his many laurels in the field of jour- 
nalism he has now added the golden 
laurel of a splendid book on which 
he has spent a lifetime of research 
and deep meditation. 

“T he story of the last hours of Je- 
sus,” Father Gorman says in his = 
logue, “properly begins in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemani. "He re begins his 
passion, in that frightful agony 
wherein the God-Man almost seem- 
ed to have been rejected by his Fa- 
ther even as He was neglected by his 
sleeping Apostles. 

“And here, too, strengthened 
the end of his agony, Jesus confronts 
his enemies, the antagonists in the 
tragic yet soaring drama of his suffer- 
ing and death: the religious leaders 
of his chosen people and Judas Iscar- 
iot, one of his chosen 12, who had 
betrayed Him for a price. 

“How should such a thing come 
Father Gorman asks. “How 
could anyone harm a man who trav- 
eled around the country with a few 
poor disciples, teaching about the 
Kingdom of God, working wonders 


to pass? 


in healing the sick, proclaiming a 
doctrine of love of God and neigh- 
bor?” 

Having stated his purpose by ask- 
ing leading questions, Father Gor- 
man proceeds to answer them with 
telling effect. His brilliant analyses 
of character are one of the outstand- 
ing delights of the book. 

In the case of Judas, for example, 

Father Gorman has produced more 
than an analysis of that malign man. 
With Judas as a focal point, “the au- 
thor widens his inquiry into the mys- 
teries of sin and evil as they are in 
themselves, and as they touch us all, 
rebellious in will against the divine 
plan and the motions of grace. 

Man’s original rebellion in the 
garden of Eden is seen magnified to 
monstrous proportions in the rebel- 
lion of Judas in Gethsemani. 

“With the insufhcient data given 
us by the Gospels,” Father Gorman 
maintains, “it is difficult to analyze 
the character and motives of Judas 
Iscariot. He is and will remain to the 
end of time a mystery of evil. It is 
frightening to compare the pinnacle 
of greatness to which he was called 
with the abyss of wickedness to 


which he plunged. 





THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS 


“Judas was a thief as well as an op- 
portunist who joined Christ because 
he believed He was the Messias, and 
as one of his earliest followers Judas 
would assure himself an important 
place in Christ’s kingdom. On the 
one hand, Judas must have been 
deeply impressed by Christ’s mira- 
cles; but, on the other, repelled by 
his refusal to accept honors: his 
teaching of humility, charity, and 
self-sacrifice; his poverty and com- 
plete indifference to worldly goods 
and comforts; his revelation of a Mes- 
sianic kingdom completely devoid of 
all that Judas imagined it should be; 
and, above all, his adoption of the 
role of a suffering and dying Messias. 

“In any case, the day finally ar- 
rived when Judas no longer believed 
in Christ or loved Him. The latter 
period of Judas’ life is a frightening 
illustration of the power of the hu- 
man will to resist grace. Judas looked 
upon Christ day after day: he talked 
with Him and supped with Him; he 
slept alongside Him under the stars 
at night; he listened to Him teach 
the lessons of his kingdom; he watch- 
ed Him work miracles of compas- 
sion; he heard Him denounce the 
hypocrisy of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees; he trudged wearily alongside 
Him as He climbed the steep hills of 
Judea to the Holy City for the great 
feasts of the religious year; he en- 
joyed all the intimacies of a friend 
and confidant of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. 

“And yet, after more than two 
years of his, he refuses to open the 
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doors of his soul to the warm rays of 
Christ’s divine grace. The evil that 
Judas did was compounded a thou- 
sandfold by the fact that it was con- 
ceived and born in the very presence 
of Jesus Christ.” 

In addition to his magnificent por- 
traits, Father Gorman has ornament- 
ed his book with a wealth of factual 
detail and colorful but simple de- 
scriptions which, with poignant real- 
ism, take us back into the times and 
surroundings of the great tragedy. 
One such passage particularly im- 
pressed me. 

It brings into vivid life the hours 
immediately after our Lord had been 
taken down from the cross. 

We sense that all those concerned 
in the drama are numbed with sor- 
row; yet there is work to be done. 
Joseph and Nicodemus tenderly but 
efhciently prepare the body for burial 
and place it in the rock-hewn tomb. 
A great stone, like a millstone, Fa- 
ther Gorman says, is rolled in its 
groove, sealing the door of the sepul- 
cher. 

Only the mystics know our Lord 
by direct knowledge. Most of us who 
trudge along behind them must feed 
our love by reading and meditation. 
That is why I am grateful to Father 
Gorman for his vividly thoughtful 
book. It is a 288-page volume pub- 
lished by Sheed & Ward, New York 
City, at $3.95 Cbut only $2.95 to 
Catholic Digest Book Club mem- 
bers). To join the club write to: 
Catholic Digest Book Club, CD70, 
100 6th Ave., New York City 13. 








Churches on the Map in Mic shi san 


Highway signs guide travelers to Mass 


The motto of the state of Michigan is: “If you seek a pleasant peninsula, look 


around you.” 


When you take a motor trip in the pleasant peninsula, keep an- 


other thought in mind: 
for those ber autiful highway signs that show where churches are and list times 


- Masses. 
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CAN CONTRIBUTE THIS 


BEAUTIFUL 4x8-FT. ROAD SIGN FOR YOUR OWN CHURCH 
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You can do so at no cost to you 
or your Church. 

Here is a dramatic, unusual way 
you can serve your Church... 
and gain for yourself a deep 
sense of satisfaction and achieve- 
ment. When Catholics visit your 
community, their first question 
is, “Where is the nearest Church 
and what time are the Masses?” 
Your Sign will point the way. 
What Type of Sign?... A hand- 
some design in five colors, fin- 
ished in SCOTCHLITE so it 
will glow at night. It features 


the name of your Church and ~ 


the time of Masses. 

Your Pastor’s Approval?... Yes, 
of course, this is necessary. 
Agree to order, for sale at your 
church door, only 600 copies of 
THE CATHOLIC DIGEST, 
spread over the next 5 years. 
Mind you, this is only 10 copies 
a month! 

The copies are to be sold at the 
regular price of 35c each ($3.50) 
which is to be remitted monthly 
to THE DIGEST. This entire 
income will be paid to the sign 
manufacturer. Of course, more 
than one sign may be ordered— 
you simply agree to order 10 
additional copies per month (to- 
tal 600) for each sign. Any soci- 
ety in the parish may order. If 
copies are already being sold by 
your parish, you need only con- 
tinue to sell them at 35c each. 
Fill in, tear off, and mail the or- 
der form at once. 


ATHOLIC CHURCH 


of SAINT JOSEPH’S 


6-7:°8 
MASSES 9-10-11 
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Travelers in Michigan know when 
and where to go to Mass. Every 
town with a Catholic Church 
ought to tell everyone about it, 
as they do in Michigan. It’s easy 
for any group (the Boy Scouts, 
the Sodalities, Ushers, etc.). 
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-10 Superb Full-Color Mas- 


10 INTRODUCE you to 4 
terpieces of the Life of 


Send No Money 


Catholic Youth Book Club 
we will send you this magni- 
ficent imported Catholic Fam- 
ily Daily Missal, worth $10.00, 
for only 99¢! 

Every month, the editors of 
the Club select one thrilling 
book by an outstanding author. 

These books bring you ex- 
citing, real-life adventures of 


You need accept only four se- 
lections during the next year 
at only $1.49 each (plus ship- 
ping). You may cancel mem- 
bership any time after that. 


Mail coupon and we will 
send the Missal plus the cur- 
rent selection. If not delighted, 
return books within 7 days 


Christ — Large, Clear Type 
n ‘‘Eye-Ease’’ Paper—5 Col- 
ored Silk Ribbon Markers— 
Reinforced Spine lets Missal 
Lie Flat— Printed in Belgium 
by Brepols Catholic Press, 
Printers to the Holy See. 
Illustrated descriptions of 
altar, vestments and articles 
used at Mass — 10 paintings 


and your membership will be in full color—Table of feasts 
through 1990 — Calendar of 
Church year, with holy days 
and days of fast and absti- 
nence — plus many, many 
other features, 


Catholic heroes, They capture 
all the excitement of daring cancelled. Otherwise you will 
deeds and bold achievement... be billed 99¢ for the Missal, 
the glamour of bygone days plus $1.49 for the first selec- 
here and in far-off lands... tion (plus shipping) . Catholic 
and the inspiration of seeing Youth Book Club, Dept. CD-7, 
high ideals fulfilled. Mineola, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB 
Dept. CD-7, Mineola, N. Y. cs 
Please send me the Catholic Family Daily 
Missal—a $10 value for which you will bill me 
only 99¢ plus shipping. Also enroll me as a 
member and send me the current Club Selec- 
tion for only $1.49 plus shipping. I need take 
only three more selections, at the special mem- ORDERED 
bers’ price of only $1.49 each, plus a few cents BY 
shipping, and I may cancel membership any 
time thereafter. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If, after 
receiving the Missal and introductory selection, 
you are not delighted, simply return them 
within 7 days and membership will be can- 
celled. 

















M 
Mrs. 
Miss 





Address 
if NOT 

same as 
above 


) -+.. State 
(Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. Only) 
cY11 
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